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“No shape but this can please your 
duinty eye." —SH¢AKESPEARE 


txquisite Models. Perfect Fit. 
Guaranteed Wear. 
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DIAGONAL SEAM CORSETS. 


Will not split in the seams nor tear 


in the fabric 
Made in White, Black, and all the 
Fashionable Colours and Shades, in 
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7s. 11d. per pair, and upwards, 
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neat and strong.” 
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of values, after trying one of the 


“ EWBANK” CARPET SWEEPERS 


instantly pronounces it the very best 
Sweeper ever offered to the public. 
BRITISH MAKE. HAND-MADE BRUSH. 
LASTS TEN YEARS. 
ON RUBBER-TYRED WHEELS. 
CAN BE USED BY A CHILD. 













(British Manufacture) 
merly require pushing to and fro on the carpet. The 
brush penetrates the pile, eradicating the dust ard 
grit without any wear on the carpet, ccllecting it ia 
a closed receptacle. Sweeping carpets with a broom 
is ae 1etive of many eyi's, and countless forms of 
sickness result from dust being breath«d into the 

nostrils. 
The age of a Carpet is lengthened by years 
when swept regularly with a 


““EWBANK’’ SWEEPER 


instead of a Broom. 











SPECIAL POINTS: 
Hand-made brush of purest bristle. 

Five moviog parts only 
Spring Ball Attachment. 







If your Ironmonger or Stores do not stock the “* Ew- 
ank,"’ write to us for address of nearest dealer. 
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Financial Year ends 20th November, 1900. 

All persons previously assuring will receive an 
additional share of profit over later entrants, at 
the next Division in 1902. 
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The PROFITS are Divided solely amongst 
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Assurance at minimum cost, with provision for old age. 
4 GRACECHURCH STREET, ARTHUR SMITHER, 
Lonpon, E.C. Actuary and Secretary. 
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THE BOAT SHOT OUT THROUGH THE OPENING IN THE REEF 





Tom Wallis, p. 1022. 
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Tom Wallis: a Tale of the South Seas 


BY LOUIS BECKE 


AUTHOR OF “BY REEF AND PALM,”’ “WILD LIFE IN SOUTHERN SEAS. 
“RODMAN THE BOAT-STEERER,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XVII.—BACK TO FOTUNA 


HAT morning after breakfast, as the 
Adventurer heeled her weather-beaten 
sides over the trade wind, and the 

clanking pumps sent a stream of clear 
water through the lee scuppers, Tom and 
Bill on the one part, and Herrendeen on 
the other part, made a bargain. 

Mrs. Casalle had come on deck and was 
reclining in a cane lounge, with Solepa 
sitting at her feet fondling her hands and 
looking into her mistress’s face, as she 
talked volubly to her in Samoan. With 
her new-found happiness shining in her 
eyes, and tinting her pale cheeks, Mrs. 

asalle seemed to scarcely heed the girl's 
prattle—she was trying to hear the good- 
natured argument going on be:ween Tom, 
the Maori, and the captain. The two hours’ 
talk she had had with Tom had not satisfied 
her ; she wanted to hear his story over and 
over again; to hear him tell her how he 
had carried “ the little one” up from the 
beach and placed her in Kate Gorman’s 
arms; to question him again about her 
husband and how he looked, and about 
Port Kooringa, and his own father and 
brother, and Kate—and then to lie down 
and think of God’s goodness to her in 
sparing husband and child to meet her 
again. Oh, if she could but know where 
they were now ! 

She closed her eyes for a moment and 
tried to think how many long, long months 
would pass before she would hear those 
loved voices and see those dear faces again. 
The breeze played with her soft hair under 
the wide Panama hat she wore, and then 
she heard Herrendeen’s tones. 

“ Now, let us go and tell Mrs. Casalle.” 

She sat up with extended hands—one 
for Herrendeen, the other for Tom—‘ What 
is it you are going to tell me, captain? 
Only one thing in the world can make me 
happier than I am now.” 

“And I reckon you shall have that one 
thing before long,” said the captain, kuowing 


what she meant, and pressing her hand 
between both his own. “ Now here is what 
we have to say. Young Mr. Wallis here, 
and Bill—this is Mr. William Chester, Mrs. 
Casalle, one of the best men in the world 
that ever gripped a whale lance—-we have 
been talking. They wanted to go in 
their boat to Fiji, and I said it was just 
flyin’ in the face of Providence.” 

“But you will not—surely you will 
not?” she said to Tom excitedly ; “ think 
of the dangers of a boat voyage—the risks, 
the terrible risks. Iam a sailor’s wife—and 
I know.” 

Tom smiled. “There is not much risk 
for us, Mrs. Casalle. We could easily reach 
Fiji in another day or two. Why, Captain 
Casalle and thirteen men made a voyage of 
400 miles in bad weather to Port Kooringa ! 
But, as I told you, I was anxious to get to 
Fiji because we thought that from there we 





could sooner get a ship to Australia. And 
my poor father and brother 

Her eyes filled at once. “Ah, of 
course! I did not think of that. See how 


selfish and thoughtless my own happiness 
makes me! Forgive me: but oh, do not go 
away in the boat; do not, do not, I beg of 
you. You are safer here. In a boat you 
run such awful risks.” 

“ Just what J said, Mrs. Casalle,” broke 
in Herrendeen. “I say that this young 
man, who has had enough escapes from 
death to last an or’nary person all his life, 
and has a father and brother, has no business 
to think of scooting around the Pacific in a 
whaleboat when he has a good solid deck 
under his feet. And so he isn’t going to 
do it. He’s just coming along with us to 
Samoa.” 

“T am so glad; perhaps we may meet 
my husband and child there.” 

“Just whatI said. Your husband wasn’t 
likely to stay long at Port Kooringa. He 
would naturally try to get back to Samoa, 
where he had his trading station, as soon as 
he possibly could, if only to settle up his 
business before going to sea again. Now I 
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shouldn’t be a bit surprised if we hear that 
he has been there, and we'll know where 
he’s gone to. Perhaps he may be there 
when we arrive.” 

The wife’s eyes lit up, and again a smile 
illumined her beautiful face. ‘Ah, Captain 
Herrendeen, how you talk! If I were 
strong enough I would just get up and 
dance with you and Solepa and Mr. Wallis. 
I’m a girl again to-day, and don’t care 
what I do. Come here, Tom—I guess I 
won't say ‘Mr.’ any more—now stoop. 
Why, you're as tall as a man, and—I 
shouldn't do it, but I just shall,” and putting 
her hands on Tom’s cheeks, she kissed him 
half a dozen times, much to the amusement 
of Herrendeen and Solepa, the latter 
clapping her hands and crying “ Malie ! 
Male! Ua fia fia lau lotu, suila misi.”' 

“Yes, Solepa. My heart is glad. So 
glad that I think sometimes everything is 
but a happy dream, and that to-morrow I 
shall awake to sorrow again,” said Mrs. 
Casalle, in English, as she raised her face 
to Tom and the captain. 

“Well, I reckon when you look at me, 
Mrs. Casalle, and Tom, and Bill Chester 
here, and hear those plaguey old pumps 
agoing again, and have to eat salt pork and 
beans again for dinner, you'll conclude it 
isn’t a dream,” said Herrendeen with a 
kindly smile ; “and with this wind we can 
lay up pretty close to Fotuna, and ought to 
be there by to-morrow night, and then 
while we're getting at this leak, you 
can rest ashore, and try and pick up a 
bit. Ten days of a beat—if we have to 
beat—will bring us to Samoa, and then 
Mrs. Casalle, if your husband is there you 
just shall have a dance with me.” 

“Indeed I shall. You, and Tom here, 
and you, Mr. Chester, and Mr. Burr, and 
everyone on this ship who has been kind to 
me—and everyone has been kind to me— 
shall dance me off my feet.” She spoke 
merrily, but her voice trembled nevertheless, 
and ended in something like a sob, as she 
lay back oa the lounge, and looked at them 
with eyes filled with happy tears. 

By this time the boat had been hoisted in, 
and presently Maori Bill, lifting his cap to 
Mrs. Casalle, went down to the main deck, 
and picking up a bunch of young coco-nuts, 
brought them up on the poop and placed 
them at Solepa’s feet. 

“These are for thee, O maid with the 
starlike eyes!” he said gravely to her in 


1 “ Good, good! Your heart is glad, dear mistress! ” 
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Samoan, “ but first let me offer one to the 
white lady.” 

Mrs. Casalle started, and smiled as she 
heard him speak in Samoan, and then took 
from him and drank part of a nut which he 
opened and presented to her. Then she 
asked Tom to come telow. ‘“ You can stay 
here, Solepa,” she said in English to the girl, 
“until I call you.” 

Maori Bill, although usually slow of 
speech, was no laggard in love-making. 
Leaning against the fife-rail he set to work 
without delay. 

“ From what part of Samoa do ye come?” 
he asked. 

“From Leone in Tutuila, where my 
mistress lives. Why do ye ask?” 

“‘ Because thou must be my wife. I love 
thee. When we get to Samoa I shall ask 
for thee.” 

“T shall say ‘ No,’ ” said the girl, looking 
at him from the corner of her eye as she 
raised a coco-nut to her lips. 

“Why? AmTill-favoured? I will make 
thee a good husband. Many will envy 
thee.” 

“Aue! Hear the man talk!” and 
Solepa rolled her eyes up at the sky. “ Tell 
me, how came ye to speak my tongue so 
well?” 

“Such things are easy to me,” said Bill 
affably ; ‘“ when we are married I shall teach 
thee to speak good English. We shall 
marry in Apia at the mission church; then 
thou shalt go to Tutuila with thy mistress 
and wait till I return from Sydney. I have 
money saved upthere. Then when I return 
I will buy a cutter, and trade on the coast. 
Hast many poor relations?” 

“ Not many.” 

“That is good. It is a bad thing for a 
wife to have people who eat up her husband’s 
substance. But yet Iam not a mean man.” 

“Why dost thou want me for wife?” said 
the girl, edging a little nearer to him, and 
looking up at his stalwart figure. 

“ Because I am a widower, and I have 
some money saved and want to live in mine 
own house again. My wife, who is dead, 
was a girl of Thikombia in Fiji.” 

“Pah!” said Solepa, turning down her 
lips in contempt. “Ow te inoino fafine 
viti, e matapua’a.” ® 

“True, very true,” said Bill diploma- 
tically, “many of them be ugly; but she 
was not. She was beautiful; but yet not 
so beautiful as thou, Solepa.” 


* “ Fiji women disgust me, they are so ugly.” 
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He took a silver ring 
off his little finger, and 
stooping down lifted her 
left hand. 

“Tt is large for even 
the largest of thy 
fingers,” he said, placing 
it on, “ but when we get 
to Apia I shall buy thee 
one of gold. Art content 
to promise me?” 

Solepa nodded placid- 
ly. “Ay, I am content 
to wed thee; but not 
content to leave the 
white lady. I would 
be always tavini taust 
tama (nurse) to her.” 

Bill waved his hand 
magnificently. “ It may 
be that I shall let thee 
remain to serve her while 
I go to sea. But I can- 
not tell now. Try and 
please me, and all will 
be well.” 

Then filling his pipe 
he strolled for’ard to 
announce his engage- 
ment to Charlie, for 
whom he had conceived 
a liking. 

During the morning 
Mrs. Casalle gave Tom 
an interesting account 
of her home in Leone 
Bay, on the island of 
Tutuila. She had an 
ardent admiration forthe 
Samoans generally, and 
of the girl Solepa she 
spoke in terms of abso- 
lute affection. “She 
saved my life over and 
over again that dreadful 
night, Tom, for although 
I can swim unusually 
well for a white woman, I was dulled 
and paralysed with fear. Then when we 
reached Elizabeth Reef she tended and 
nursed me back to life again, for I really 
was at the verge of death from exhaustion 
and grief. I do hope the poor girl’s brother 
Salu was one of the boat’s crew which 
reached Port Kooringa. She has fretted 
and grieved in silence, and until this morn- 
ing has hardly mentioned his name for fear 
it would add a fresh poignancy to my own 
constant and unhappy reflections.” She 
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paused awhile, and then resumed in brighter 
tones. 

“And so, after all your own strange 
adventures, you are still bent on a sailor’s 
life? Would it not be delightful if you 
could sail with my husband? He, of course, 
now that the Bandolier is lost, must get 
another ship.” 

“T should be only too glad,” answered 
Tom, “especially if Captain Casalle con- 
tinues in the South Seas.” 

“Well, we shall know before many 
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months—perhaps weeks—are past. Of 
course“you will have to go home first. Then 
you must come to usin Samoa. Now tell 
me something about that strange man, 
Captain Hayes. I have often heard of him 
from the natives, who always speak well 
of him. He sometimes visits Apia with a 
cargo of natives, but our home is sixty 
miles from there, so neither my husband 
nor myself have ever seen him.” 

“He knew of Captain Casalle by name,” 
said Tom, who then gave her a description 
of Hayes himself, his ship’s company, and 
the fight on board. Then he told her all 
about old Sam and his wonderful brig, at 
which she was greatly amused. “I should 
like to meet the dear old fellow,” she 
exclaimed. 

During the night the wind worked round 
two or three points and enabled the barque 
to lay a direct course for Fotuna, and at 
daylight Singavi Harbour was plainly in 
sight, with the yellow-thatched huts peeping 
out among the bright green of the coco- 
palms. 

As soon as the Adventurer was safely 
moored, the French priest whom Tom had 
met previously came on board. The old 
man was both surprised and pleased to see 
him again, and told him he had done wisely 
in returning to the island instead of going 
on the boat to Fiji. Then Captain Herren- 
deen introduced him to Mrs. Casalle, 
briefly telling him her story. The priest 
was very sympathetic, and at once urged 
her and Tom to take up their abode at the 
mission until the Adventurer was ready for 
sea again. 

“You need rest, oh very much rest, and 
change of food, so that you may become 
strong again. And next to my own house 
there is a small school house which you 
shall use as your own. It shall be made 
as comfortable as possible. We shall be 
most pleased. You are the first white lady 
we have seen at ‘Fotuna for ten—no, 
twelve—years, and my people will be 
proud, I do assure you. Now I shall not 
delay, but return at once to prepare for 
you’; and hurriedly shaking hands with 
them, he bustled off ashore again. 

By this time the decks were filled with 
natives of both sexes, all of whom crowded 
round Mrs. Casalle and Solepa, and gave 
utterances to expressions of sympathy, 
when the latter, speaking in Samoan, told 
them what had befallen her mistress and 
herself. Presents of fruit were brought to 
them in such profusion that within an hour 
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or two the after-deck was completely 
covered. 

Early in the afternoon the mission boat 
came alongside to take Mrs. Casalle, Solepa, 
and Tom to the mission station at Alé, as 
the journey over the mountain paths would 
have been more than the former could 
have accomplished. The Singavi people, 
however, who were jealous of Alé securing 
the tamaitai papalagi* as a guest, urged 
her not to go in the boat, but let them carry 
her through the mountain forest on a litter. 
At length, after a violent dispute between 
the two parties, the Singavi natives gave 
way, on it being pointed out to them by 
Maori Bill that although the white lady, 
Tom, and the Samoan girl were going to 
Alé, the ship would’ remain at Singavi 
and prove a considerable source of profit. to 
them, as their services would be required 
to help in heaving her down. This ended 
matters satisfactorily ; and bidding the kind- 
hearted captain and his officers good-bye 
for the present, Tom and Mrs. Casalle 
went off in the boat, the brown-skinned 
crew of which at once struck up a canoe 
song as they plunged their long narrow- 
pointed canoe paddles into the water. 

“T’ll come and see you in a few days,” 
called out Herrendeen, as the boat shot out 
through the opening in the reef. 

Before starting to heave down the ship 
came the tedious task of discharging over 
three hundred barrels of oil, and rafting 
them ashore; then the barque was taken 
in close under a rocky bluff, which offered 
excellent facilities to carry out the work in 
water as calm as a millpond and as clear 
as the purest crystal. The started butt-end 
was found and repaired, the ship righted 
again, and preparations made for re-ship- 
ping the oil by the morning of the fifth 
day. 

That afternoon Herrendeen visited the 
mission house, where he found Mrs. Casalle 
and Solepa busy at work with two or 
three young native women, making dresses 
out of some more modestly coloured prints 
than those she had been able to obtain on 
the Adventurer, which were of the very 
brightest hue, being intended only for 
disposal to the colour-loving natives of the 
Moluccas and other islands where the cap- 
tain usually called to buy provisions during 
his cruise. 

“ We'll be ready for sea in another week,” 
he said, looking at his passenger with un- 
disguised admiration. ‘“ Why, Mrs. Casalle, 

1 White lady. 
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my Officers won’t know you again, you 
look——”’ he was about to say “ so beautiful,” 
but stopped himself in time. 

“Ten years younger, Captain Herrendeen, 
I hope you were going to say, but I'll be 
content if you say five,” she broke in with a 
laugh. “ ive you seen Father Serge yet ?” 

“No, I came to see you first, of course ; 
but here he comes. Where is Tom?” 

Mrs. Casalle nodded her pretty head half 
a dozen times in rapid succession, and 
threw up her hands in affected indignation. 
“ Away, of course. He’s never here be- 
tween daylight and dark. If he’s not out 
pig-hunting in the forest, he’s ny | fishing 
in the middle of the ocean between here and 
Alofa. He’s just deserted me altogether. 
Is not that so, father?” she said to the old 
priest, who with another Marist as old as 
himself just then entered the house to greet 
the captain. 

“He is what you call a rambler, a 
rambler! Oh yes, a great rambler; but he 
is a good boy, madame, a good boy. Now 
will you not come with us so that we may 
show our friend here all over our mission 
station ?”’ 

Just before supper at the mission house 
that evening, Tom, brown-faced, dirty, and 
panting, came staggering up the pebbled 
path with a turtle on his shoulder. 

“We got three,” he said triumphantly, 
putting the creature down on the verandah 
—“and this is only the smallest--hallo, 
captain, how are you ?” 

“Tom Wallis, you ought to have been 
born a Réd Indian or a Samoan,” said Mrs. 
Casalle laughingly. 

“That’s what my father has often said, 
Mrs. Casalle. And I believe he was right.” 


CHAPTER XVIII.—TOGETHER AT LAST 


NE afternoon, after more than two 
weeks had passed, the whaling 
a still lay quietly at anchor in 

Singavi Harbour, ready for sea again, and 
waiting only for a breeze. 

For, soon after the repairs were. finished 
the trade wind had flickered and died away, 
and a “furious calm,” as Mr. Burr, the 
chief mate, called it, had set in, and seemed 
likely tocontinue. The captain had started 
off early the previous morning to walk to 
the mission house at Ald, and spend a day 
or two shooting with Tom and Maori Bill, 
for the natives had assured him that there 
was not the slightest chance of anything 
more than the very lightest airs from the 


eastward for many days to come, and he 
decided that it was better to be lying at 
anchor instead of drifting away to the west- 
ward. And so, although Mr. Burr and his 
fellow-officers, to whom an idle day was 
an abomination and a vexation of spirit, 
grumbled exceedingly, they had to admit 
that the “old man” was right after all. 
The two damaged boats had been repaired, 
and were now, as well as the one obtained 
from Tom and Bill, fit to be lowered again, 
should whales be seen whilst the ship was at 
anchor. Look-outs had been stationed on two 
of the highest points of the island, and a series 
of smoke signals arranged, so that if by good 
luck a whale or whales should be sighted 
from the mountains, the boats would know 
where to look for them if they were not 
visible from the ship. 

The day had been intensely hot, and at 
five o’clock Mr. Burr and the second mate, 
as they sat under the awning on the poop 
deck, were eating oranges and pineapples 
with a steady determination to do some 
kind of work. 

Presently a canoe came off from the 
beach and brought off the shore look-outs, 
who duly came aft and reported. 

“See anything, you fellows?” asked the 
mate, stabbing a pineapple through with 
his knife and drawing it to him. 

“Saw ’bout nine or ten finbacks close in 
under the south point "bout an hour ago,” 
drawled one of the look-outs. 

“ Finbacks is pizen, and ain’t fit to be 
mentioned to a decent man. Snakes and 
finbacks air a curse to humanity. But if 
we hev to lie here and rot much longer 
and one of them comes foolin’ around, I’m 
going to put an iron into him and let him 
to'v me all around this island for forty days 
and forty nights. See any blackfish?” 

“Nary one. But there's a ship way out 
to the northward. Saw her early this 
morning. Reckon she ain’t much nearer 
now. ‘Bout fifteen mile off now.” 

Mr. Burr displayed a faint interest, and 
then, being a good-natured, thoughtful man, 
said to his subordinate : 

“ Like to take a boat and pull round to 
the mission house and tell the old man? 
If that ship is bound to Fiji she'll most 
likely pass between here and Alofa, and 
maybe he or the little woman might want 
to send a letter. You can stay all night if 
you like.” 

The second mate was only too glad to 
get away from the ship for a night, and 
soon after supper he called his boat’s crew 
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and started, secretly hoping that on the 
way back in the morning he might raise a 
whale. 

As the boat rounded the southern point 
of the island, a gentle, cooling breath of air 
came from the eastward, and the mate 
sniffed it approvingly, not because it was 
laden with the sweet scent of maso’i, tamanu, 
and wild-orange trees of the mountain 
forest, but because it felt to his cheeks as if 
it were the re-awakening to life again of the 
long-waited-for trade wind. 

“Guess the captain won’t do much gun- 
ning to-morrow,” he remarked in the con- 
descending manner peculiar to whaleship 
officers, who in rare moments of relaxation 
unbend themselves sufficiently to make an 
observation to members of the crew not 
directly connected with their vocation. 
“There’s going to be a steady breeze before 
morning, in spite of what these copper- 
coloured Kanaka folks say. Give way, 
there. I’m mighty glad we came now. 
Maybe we'll get back again to-night.” 

The officer’s surmise seemed likely to 
prove correct, for by the time the boat was 
abreast of the mission station, and just as 
the evening fires of the natives were being 
lit, the breeze had certainly strengthened. 

Landing directly in front of the white- 
walled church, the crew hauled the boat 
up on the soft white sand, and were soon 
surrounded by the usual crowd of inquisi- 
tive natives, while the mate walked on up 
the hill to the mission house, where he found 
his captain, Mrs. Casalle, and Tom at supper 
with the two old fathers. 

“ Mr. Burr reckoned he had better let you 
know that there is a ship in sight to the 
northward ; the look-outs saw her early 
this morning, and think she’s coming this 
way. If so, she'll be in the straits here 
by midnight. And there’s a steady breeze 
coming, captain ; guess this eternal calm is 
about broke up.” 

This latter news decided Captain Herren- 
deen to leave Ald as soon as the moon rose, 
which would be an hour before midnight, 
as he would thus have time to reach Singavi 
by daylight, get the ship under way and well 
out from the lee of the land as soon as 
possible, for should it fall calm again he 
would either have to anchor or tow back 
again to avoid the strong westerly current. 
As for the vessel which the look-outs had 
sighted, he determined to speak her in the 
morning if it could possibly be done. 

His hospitable hosts, knowing his anxiety 
to a sea again, did not persuade him to 
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wait till morning ; but, calling their servants, 
bade them carry down and fill the mission 
boat with fruit and vegetables for the use 
of the ship’s company. Then, as there 
were still some hours toler them, supper 
was proceeded with, and the rest of the 
evening was spent on the verandah. 

At last the time came to say farewell. The 
moon had risen, and sent a long steady 
blade of light down the strait, the breeze 
was blowing fresh and cool and rustling 
the line of palms in the mission garden, and 
the two boats with their crews were waiting 
on the beach. 

“Come, my friends,” said the older of 
the two missionaries to his guests, “let us 
go. My brother Garnier and myself are 
not so old that we cannot walk down with 
you to the boat.” 

As the little procession left the mission, 
it was joined by some hundreds of young 
women and lads, who pressed forward to 
say good-bye to Mrs. Casalle and Solepa ; 
many of them were unable to restrain their 
tears, and Tom could not help remarking 
to Captain Herrendeen upon their warm- 
hearted impulsiveness, adding that Hayes 
had told him that the Fotuna natives were 
inclined to be saucy and domineering. 

“ Ah,” said the old priest, who overheard 
him, “ but Captain Hayes did not under- 
stand the changes we have made here of 
late years. The Fotunacs were always a 
more suspicious and irritable people than the 
other warmers ; even now they do not 
take = ly to strangers like the Samoans 
or Tahitians, but that is because there is 
a strain of Papuan blood in them. And 
it is not more than twenty years ago since 
my predecessor, Pére Channell, was beaten 
to death by their clubs here at Ald.” 

They reached the boats, and then, almost 
in silence, Tom and Mrs. Casalle bade the 
good old men farewell. 

“ Farewell, madame; farewell, Tom,” 
murmured Pére Serge, who was almost afraid 
to trust his own voice, as he took their 
hands in his, “may Heaven protect you both. 
You have both suffered much, but now 
happiness is near to you. Think of us some- 
times, living out our quiet lives on this 
lonely little island. And to you, farewell, 
captain, and to you, sir, and to you,” as he 
held out his hand to Herrendeen, the 
second mate, and Maori Bill ; “may your 
voyage be a very happy, a very prosperous 
one. Perhaps in a year or two you may 
come to Fotuna again and tell me that you 
have killed many whales.” 
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Another hand grasp, and Mrs. Casalle and 
the captain took their seats in the whaler’s 
boat, Bill—who contrived to get Solepa 
and Tom with him—took charge of the 
other, and the word was given to push off. 

The priests, surrounded by their flock, 
stood watching on the beach, and then, as 
the boats cleared the reef and headed south- 
ward, Tom and the captain stood up and 
waved their hats. For some minutes the 
two black-garbed figures remained sta- 
tionary, silhouetted against the white back- 
ground of moonlit beach ; then they turned 
and disappeared under the shadow of the 
palms. 

When the boats were a few hundred 
yards beyond the barrier reef the oars were 
taken in, the sails hoisted, and soon both 
were slipping quickly over the water, which, 
though ruffled by the gentle breeze, was 
very smooth. The mission boat, however, 
being both clumsy and _ heavily laden, 
dropped behind considerably, and gradually 
the voices of her native crew, who were 
singing merrily as they sailed, grew in- 
distinct. 

“We mustn’t run away from them, Cap- 
tain Herrendeen,” said Mrs. Casalle quickly ; 
“don’t think me nervous, but even being in 
a boat now terrifies me, and Tom is such an 
awful boy. If it came on to blow hard he 
would just be delighted. Why, as we were 
leaving I asked him to come with us, but he 
said he wanted to go with Mr. Chester, as 
they might pick up a turtle in the moon- 
light! And that boat is loaded down to 
the gunwales already ; if they swamped ”— 
she shuddered—“and anything happened 
to him, it would break my heart.” 

Captain Herrendeen laughed, but lowered 
the peak of the mainsail so as to decrease 
the speed of the boat. “ Why, he swims 
like a native, Mrs. Casalle, and would enjoy 
the thing ; but there, we'll wait for them.” 

“Thank you, captain. I know I’m silly, 
but I can’t help it. And I was thinking of 
sharks. Oh! I saw such a dreadful thing 
once in the Paumotu Group when a canoe 
full of people upset, on just such a moon- 
light night ” 

“ Hallo, what’s that?” cried the second 
mate, as a report of a gun came from the 
other boat. 

Herrendeen luffed, and looked astern at 
the same time. “Tom’s having a shot at 
nothing to get rid of his superfluous 
energy. Hallo, there’s another,” as a flash 
we a second report came, followed by a 

ail. 





“ Why, they’re hailing—the boat's filling, 
I expect! Down with the sail there, you 
men. We must pull up to her” 

The sail was quickly lowered, and the 
boat headed back under the long sweeping 
strokes of five oars. The mission boat, 
however, still came op, running steadily 
before the wind. 

“ What’s the matter with you?” shouted 
Herrendeen, as he came within speaking 
distance. 

“Nothing,” answered the Maori; “but 
look over there, just under the shadow of 
the land. There’s that ship, close in. We 
fired to make you bring-to.” 

A quick glance at the spot indicated 
showed Captain Tlerrendeen the vessel. 
She was rather more than a mile astern 
of both boats, and gradually overhauling 
them. 

“She’s coming down this way, sure 
enough,” he said to his second mate, ‘‘ and 
will be out through the straits by daylight 
if she’s bound to the westward. Guess I'll 
hang on here a bit, and wait for her. You 
can go on, Bill, and tell Mr. Burr to heave 
short at daylight. I'll be along presently, 
as soon as I have spoken this ship and 
find out where’s she going. Mrs. Casalle, 
will you go in that boat or stay with me? 

“T’ll stay with you, captain. Tom, you 
come too, please. Solepa, you can go on 
if you like.” 

Tom, eager to get on board the strange 
ship, at once changed into the captain’s 
boat, and Bill, with Solepa pretending to 
protest that she did not wish to reach the 
Adventurer before her mistress, at once 
went on, using both sail and paddles. 

As the stranger was still a mile distant, 
Captain Herrendeen decided to pull up and 
meet her. By the manner in which she 
was running down the coast it was evident 
that the master of her knew the island 
pretty well; and, indeed, as soon as she 
came abreast of the southern point she 
hauled her wind, and lay up along the 
western shore. 

“That looks as if he was going into 
Singavi, Carey,” said Herrendeen to the 
second mate, “ but still he may not be. At 
the same time he’s altogether too close. 
Give way, men, we'll soon be up to him. 
He'll lose most of the breeze now he’s 
rounded the corner.” 

In a quarter of an hour the vessel was 
so close, and the night so clear, that figures 
could be discerned moving about her decks ; 
and presently, as the boat came nearer, a 
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man came to the stern rail and hailed in a 
clear voice : 

“Boat ahoy there! Do you want to 
come aboard?” 

“ Yes, if you’re not going into Singavi.” 

“We are going there, but come aboard 
all the same,” said a second voice. 

Mrs. Casalle clutched Tom’s arm con- 
vulsively, and he felt her figure tremble. 
“Oh, Tom, that sounded so like my poor 
husband’s voice. It’s all your fault, 
you've ”— 

“Ay, ay,’ replied Herrendeen. “I'll 
come aboard. _Don’t bring-to.” 

Pulling up alongside the vessel, which 
now had barely more than steerage way on 
her, owing to de being so close under the 
lee of the high land, Captain Herrendeen 
caught hold of a rope’s end which was 
lowered to him at the main chains and 
swung himself aboard. 

“Push off, Mr. Carey, and go ahead. 
You'll be in a good hour or more before 
this ship. Orders as before for Mr. Burr— 
heave short at daylight.” 

The boat dropped astern, and the crew, 
bending to their oars, sent her skimming 
ahead, much to the disappointment of Tom, 
who, had there been time, would have 
followed the captain. 

The moment Herrendeen was on deck 
he shook hands with a man who was 
evidently the captain. ‘ How do, captain ? 
Say, you're in a bit close ; there’s an inshore 
set of current just here. The Comboy went 
ashore here in a calm; five boats couldn’t 
tow her clear of the reef.” 

“Much obliged to you, sir,” said the 
captain, who at once gave the necessary 
orders, and the ship was at once kept away 
from the land. She answered her helm so 
slowly, however, and her canvas hung so 
limp, that both Herrendeen and the strange 
skipper were alarmed as they looked at 
the land. 

“Take a cast of your lead, sir,” said the 
former quickly, “ you're setting inshore. I 
can hear the surf. If you can’t get bottom 
at twenty fathoms you'll have to tow off ; 
there’s a sudden drop from twenty fathoms 
to a hundred, we’re just on the edge of it.” 

A seaman sprang into the fore chains, took 
a cast of the lead, and reported no bottom. 

“You'll have to tow off, captain,” said 
Herrendeen.; “it’s better to be sure than 
sorry.” 

Two well-manned boats were at once 
lowered, and in a few minutes the vessel 
began to move ahead. 
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“ We're all right now, sir, I think,” said 
the captain to Herrendeen, as he looked 
over the side, “thanks to you” ; and then, as 
he saw two figures on the after-deck 
evidently waiting to approach him and his 
visitor, he seized Herrendeen’s arm and 
said hurriedly : 

“ Have you heard anything about Bully 
Hayes having been here ?” 

* Yes, all about it.” 

“Anything about a boy named Wallis 
and a Maori half-caste ?” 

“They're here! The boy was in that 
boat of mine which was alongside just 
now ; the Maori—Bill Chester you mean— 
is here too.” 

“Thank God, thank God,” said the 
stranger ; “ here are his father and brother ” ; 
and then, dragging Herrendeen with him, he 
called out in quavering tones: 

“Tom is here, Wallis! Tom is here!” 

For some moments all discipline on board 
the Malolo was lost, for the crew on deck 
and the men in the boats caught up the 
skipper’s cry, and cheer after cheer went 
up, as Mr. Wallis and Jack seized Herren- 
deen’s hands, with eager tremulous questions 
on their lips. 

Captain Casalle walked quickly away 
to where Mr. Brooker was standing up 
forward: watching the ship. He leant on 
the rail in silence for some minutes. 

“‘ Brooker, old shipmate,” he began in a 
low voice, as he turned to the mate, “ such 
news as that is heaven to a father’s heart, 
and to me as well, for it was through me 
that the boy has suffered so. And now I 
thank God he is found.” 

“ Just so, captain,” said Brooker sympa- 
thetically ; “1 feel most mighty m tana 
myself: I do.” 

Another minute or two passed, and then 
the murmur of the three voices on the 
after-deck suddenly ceased, and Mr. Wallis 
cried out sharply : 

“ Casalle, Casalle! Where are you?” 

The captain ran to meet him. “ What is 
it, Wallis?” In the dim morning light he 
saw that the man’s usually quiet grave eyes 
were glittering under some almost uncon- 
trollable emotion. ‘“ Whatis it, Wallis? Is 
Tom ill?” 

“Tom is well, Casalle,” said Wallis, 
trying to speak calmly; “and as God has 
spared my son to me so has He spared 
your wife to you. She is here at Fotuna, 
and was alongside in the same boat with 
Tom!” 
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Half an hour later, as the Malolo, whose 
boats were towing astern, came in sight of 
Singavi harbourand the Adventurer, Captain 
Herrendeen stepped up from below with 
rather misty eyes, and spoke to Mr. Brooker 
and Henry Casalle, both of whom were at 
that moment talking over the exciting 
‘ events of the past hour. That they should 
find Tom safe, and actu- 
ally arrive at the island 
on the morning of the 
very day he was leaving 
it, was a strange and 
fortunate circumstance ; 
but that their captain’s 
wife should not only be 
alive and well, but have 
been rescued by the same 
ship which had after- 
wards picked up Tom 
and Maori Bill, was 
stranger still. 

“How do you do, 
gentlemen?” said Her- 


rendeen to the two 
officers, and shaking 


hands with them both ; 
“there’s no need for me 
to ask which of you is 
Mr. Casalle—you and 
your brother are as alike 
as the two sheaves in a 
double block. I guess 
there’s going to be a high 
old time aboard these 
two ships to-day.” 

When within half a 
mile of the Adventurer, 
Captain Casalle, Mr. 
Wallis, Jack, and little 
Nita left the Malolo in 
one of her whaleboats, 
leaving Captain Herren- 
deen on board to pilot 
her in. As they drew 
near, they saw that Mr. 
Burr was heaving short 
and the hands loosing 
sails. 

The boat drew up 
alongside, and Mr. Wallis 
—as had been arranged 
between him and Captain Casalle—first went 
up the side and met Mr. Burr at the gangway. 

“Tam Tom’s father,” he said quickly ; “ is 
he below?” 

“Just having a cup of coffee,” answered 
the mate, shaking hands with the visitor. 
“ Come with me, sir.” 


“One moment, please,” and then Mr. 
Wallis asked the mate if Mrs. Casalle was 
with him. 

“ No, she told me she was tired. 
she’s turned in.” 

“All the better. 


I guess 


Her husband is here 


with me, and we feared that the shock of 
seeing him so unexpectedly might be harm- 
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ful to her. Will you send Tom on deck 
first ?”’ 

Then, going to the gangway, he called to 
Jack and Captain Casalle to come up. 

Mr. Burr descended intothe cabin. Tom 
was seated at the table, drinking coffee 
with Solepa. ‘Come on deck, Tom,” said 
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the mate quickly; “you stay there, 
irl.” 

. Wondering what was the matter, Tom 
followed him on deck, and in a few 
moments was clasped in his father’s arms, 
thenin Jack’s, and then in Captain Casalle’s. 

Mr. Wallis drew the mate aside and 
spoke hurriedly with him; then the two 
went below, and the mate knocked at Mrs. 
Casalle’s cabin door. 

“ Have you turned in, Mrs. Casalle ?” 

“No, Mr. Burr. But I feel a little tired, 
and am lying down. Come in, please.” 

The mate opened the door and looked in 
with a smiling face. “I hev great news for 
you, Mrs. Casalle. Tom’s father and 
brother are here; and Mr. Wallis is here 
outside, and wants to see you mighty 
particular. He’s seen your husband quite 
recent.” 

In an instant she was on her feet, and 
out into the main cabin with hands out- 
stretched to Tom’s father. 

“ Mrs. Casalle, this is a happy meeting. 
I have seen my boy, and now I come to tell 
you that your ew sd and child are near, 
very near.” 

“Very near! Ah, do not keep me in 
suspense! Tell me, tell me now! See, I 
am not excited. There, see!” And she 
sat down and folded her trembling hands, 
and looked into his face with swimming 
eyes. “ Ah, he is here now! I can see it in 
your face. He is on board that ship, and 
the voice I heard was his! ” 

Wallis, affected almost as much as she 
was, could no longer delay telling her. 
“Yes, it was his voice. Stay here. I will 
bring him to you.” 

He sprang up the companion way. 
Casalle, with Nita’s hand held tightly in 
his own, was waiting. They went below. 

And as Wallis passed by the open sky- 
light to join Tom and Jack, he heard the 
woman’s voice : 

“Ramon! Ramon! My husband, my 
husband! My child, my child!” 


CHAPTER XIX.— OUTWARD BOUND 


NCE more the white Malolo lay under 
Garden Island in fair Sydney Suteur, 
with but three hands aboard to keep 

anchor watch, for there were great doings 
at Mr. Biffen’s house, which was lit up 
below and aloft, and every hand who could 
be spared had gone ashore. 


Two months had come and gone since 
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the Adventurer and Malolo parted compan 

off the verdured hills of Fotuna Island. 
with cheer after cheer from the crews, as 
the barque headed northwestward for the 
whaling grounds, and the schooner stood 
southward for Sydney. 

In the grounds of the merchant's house, 
which overlooked the harbour, Mr. Wallis 
was entertaining not only the crew of the 
Malolo, but that of the Lady Alicia as well, 
for in the morning there had been a wedding 
—Mr. William Henry Chester to Miss 
Solepa Juisila. The ceremony had been 
attended with what Mr. Brooker called 
“ tremendous fixins,” Mr. Wallis giving the 
bride away, and Captain Samuel Hawkins 
acting as best man to “ William Henry.” 
Among the guests, too, were old Foster and 
Kate Gorman, who had come up to Sydney 
in the asthmatic old “ Puffing Billy ” to see 
Tom—only to bid him farewell again, for he 
was not returning to Port Kooringa with his 
father and Jack. He had won his father’s 
consent and was bound to Samoa in the 
Malolo as supercargo—much to the delight 
of Maori Bill, who, to old Sam’s sorrow, 
was also leaving in the schooner to become 
overseer on Captain Casalle’s station at 
Leone Bay. Charlie also had shipped on 
the Malolo, declaring that wherever Tom 
and Bill went he would go too. 

Upstairs, as red-haired, true-hearted 
Kate Gorman was clasping little Nita to 
her ample bosom for the last time, and with 
fast-falling tears singing her to sleep as she 
had so often done before in the old house 
at Port Kooringa, when her heart was 
almost breaking for Tom, the “ babby that 
was her own darlin’,” Tom himself came in. 

“ What, crying, Kate, old woman!” and 
he patted her cheeks with his rough brown 
hands. “Come,don’tcutup so. You'll see 
Nita again in less than a year, for when we 
return we are coming to Port Kooringa in 
the Malolo herself. Now put Nita to bed 
and come downstairs; we all want you, 
father and Jack, and Captain Casalle, and 
his brother, and Mrs. Casalle, and every- 
body.” 

Kate dried her tears. ‘“ Shure I'll come, av 
it’s only to kape that silly ould man Foster 
quiet. It’s dhrinkin’ too much he is, I’m 
shure.” 

Old Sam, whose face was redder than 
ever, was making a speech embracing a 
variety of subjects, from the good looks and 
faithful services of the bride, to the bride- 
groom’s abilities as a pugilist and a seaman, 
the remarkable career of the Lady Alicia, 
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and something about a fight he had had 
when he was a boy at school, all of which 
were interspersed with sage reflections on 
the ways of Providence in bringing together 
husband and wife, and brother and brother, 
and father and son, and indefinite allusion 
to an Indian juggler he once saw at Ran- 
goon. Then, turning to Tom, who sat 
beside him, he clapped him on the shoulder 
and brought his speech to a conclusion in 
these words : 

“And I’m sure Tom my boy that you 
have the makings of a good sailor in you 
and that Captain Casalle will find it out in 
the same luminous manner as me and poor 
Mr. Collier did not forgetting Mr. De Cann 
who also remarked on your inset proclivities 
which is only right and proper in a boy of 
British blood to whom salt water is his 
natural substance meaning no disrespect to 
your brother Jack here who tells me he 
feels more at home with a horse to which I 
am addicted myself if he is towing a cart or 
other vesicule and may you have all the 
good luck in the world ‘ashore or elsewhere 
and in any position and old Sam Hawkins 
knows you won't do anything that isn’t fair 
square ship-shape and Bristol fashion To 
you also Mrs. Casalle I drink your health 
with the same sentiments as those here set 
down and here’s success to the Malolo and 
her captain and officers and crew including 
the bride William Henry you've deserted 
me but you done it for a profound object 
which I admire secretly for if her skin is 
dark her heart is true blue good luck go 
with you William and I hope you'll be a 
good wife to him miss for you won’t get 
another like him no matter how precarious 
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you may be positioned as a widow which I 
trust may not occur to you under present 
circumstances.’ 

Vociferous applause from the Malolo’s and 
Lady Alicia’s, during which Maori Bill, 
having been informed ‘by Jack that he must 
respond to the toast of the bride’s health, 
promptly declined, and immediately went 
on board and turned in, leaving the bride 
to fulfil her duties of nurse to little Nita. 

* * * + 

Again the merry clink of the windlass 
pawls, as the Malolo’s anchor comes under- 
foot to the rousing chanty of “ Outward 
Bound.” On the after-deck are gathered 
Mr. Wallis, Jack, Foster, Kate Gorman, 
and old Sam,-the latter resplendent in his 
frock coat, shiny bell-topper, and lavender 
kid gloves. They have all come to say 
farewell to Tom and the Casalles—a fare- 
well that has in it no touch of sadness, but 
is full of bright hopes for the future. 

The topsails are sheeted home, the tug 
steams ahead and tautens the tow-line, and 
the beautiful schooner begins to move. 

One parting hand grasp all round, and 
the shore party go down the gangway into 
the Customs launch. Mrs. Casalle and 
Solepa come to the side, and Tom, seizing 
little Nita in his arms, carries her half-way 
up the mizzen rigging, so that she may see 
the very last of Jack and his father and 
Kate ; and then, at asignal from Mr. Brooker, 
the crew, led by Henry Casalle, come rush- 
ing aft and give three parting cheers. 


And so, with the bright morning sun 
shining on her snowy canvas, the Malolo 


heads eastward to the open sea, and Tom 
Wallis has his heart’s desire at last. 
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strut the muddy road, to 








take the single drive of 
fifteen minutes to a point 
whence the lake of Scu- 
tari, already outside the 
borders, can be seen 
stretching still and fair, 
encased by its steep Al- 
banian hills, perhaps to 
gamble a little, and for 
the rest to wait and see 
how the cat will jump. 
Yes, this was the conclu- 
sion to which I came at 
last. These gentlemen 
who vegetate here in en- 
forced idleness, building 
and living in the only 
decent two-storeyed chim- 
neyed houses in the 








PRINCESS JUTTA AND PRINCE DANILO 


F Tennyson had ever been to Montenegro, 
would he have written that fine inspir- 
ing sonnetin its honour? If Gladstone 

had once set foot in this country, would he 
have praised land and people in such 
exaggeratedly laudatory strains? These 
were the questions I constantly put to 
myself while I travelled recently the length 
and breadth of that strange stony land, 
perched high, and far away from ordinary 
tourist contact, which must be scaled in order 
to be reached—a veritable nest of eagles and 
falcons. I knew that I had to deal with the 
heated fancy of poet and rhetorician, inspired 
by the recital of deeds that appeared and 
were brave in a barbaric age, however much 
of anachronism would attach to such deeds 
now. But there was another query that 
I could not so readily answer—What can 
induce shrewd, long-headed European chan- 
cellories to pay court to such a diminutive, 
unfruitful, semi-barbaric principality as to 
accord to it ministers and ambassadors, 
paying to them princely salaries in order 
that they may do—nothing? For there is 
literally nothing for an ambassador to do 
in Cettinje, the capital of Montenegro, with 
its one long street of hovel dwellings and 
its one thousand five hundred. inhabitants, 
except to play tennis with his fellows, to 
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capital (excepting the far 
simpler Konak), are wait- 
ing here to see how the 
Slav cat will jump. 
“There will be trouble in the Balkans 
next spring” is a parrot cry repeated by the 
papers whenever news is dull, and trouble in 
the Balkans we all know may come sooner 
or later when the careworn Emperor Francis 
Joseph shuts his weary eyes upon a life that 
has been sorely tried. That curious mosaic 
collectively called the Austrian Empire 
seems prone to fall apart. Out of respect 
for the aged sorrowful sovereign the different 
disparate nationalities are waiting for this 
event before they rise and throw off the 
hated German yoke. They frankly confess 
this, and mutterings of the coming thunder- 
storm have been heard of late in the Cis- 
Leithian Parliament. Then it will be a 
question to whom shail Bosnia, Herzegovina, 
and Dalmatia fall ?—those purely Slav lands 
that remember a time long long ago when a 
Servian Empire existed, annihilated by the 
Turks at the battle of Kossovo in 1389, an 
empire whose resuscitation is the ardent 
dream of these rude, intense, sombre 
peoples ; men and women who never forget 
or forgive. Since this Servian Empire 
must have a ruler—since it is well that 
he should at least be semi-European, and 
since Nicholas 1, the present ruler of Monte- 
negro, is a man of real power, whose name 
is one to conjure with among the Slavs, 
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while they despise the dissoluie King Milan, 
who alone could dispute this sovereignty— 
court is paid to the Montenegrin Prince, 
whom Russia ostentatiously protects in 
order that when the day comes for dividing 
the spoils Europe may not be left out in the 
cold. In short, Montenegro is the Piedmont 
of the East ; at least,’so after much reflection 
I explained for myself this otherwise dense 
puzzle. 

When I say Europe I say so advisedly. 
It cannot be sufficiently insisted upon that 
these lands, where Cross and Crescent meet, 
are no longer Europe—at least they are 
Europe very much watered down with the 
East. The feelings, the manners and 
customs of these nations are not civilised as 
we in Europe interpret the term. A land, 
for example, like Montenegro, where a man 
either keeps a donkey or a wife, both being 
equally serviceable as beasts of burden ; 
where the man rides empty-handed while 
his womenfolk trudge behind laden like 
pack-mules ; where women plough and till 
the land while the men, armed to the teeth 
against an imaginary foe, swagger idly about 
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the roads, pleading as their excuse that they 
are Warriors and cannot demean themselves 
to manual labour; a land where all work 
achieved is done by outsiders, Turks, Greeks, 
Albanians ; such a land can surely not be 
regarded as forming a part of industrial, 
enlightened Europe. Yet a land of this 
kind is Montenegro, extolled by poet and 
politician. Better in many respects the 
Turk, avowedly an Asiatic. He at least 
tills his ground, wherever he sets his foot 
trees are planted and flowers sprout, his 
women are guarded from hard labour, they 
ride where he walks. I know these state- 
ments run counter to generally accepted 
views, but I have just come back from 
studying both peoples, and as an eye-wit- 
ness am compelled to testify to the supe- 
riority of the Turk over the Montenegrin. 
The Montenegrin is a big, splendidly formed, 
unintellectual animal—that is the simple 
truth. He is “a fust-class fighting man” 
no doubt, and a “great big bounding 
beggar” like to Fuzzy Wuzzy of immortal 
fame ; but when thatis said the story is told. 
There are some Montenegrins who, having 
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bzen educated in Vienna, have taken a polish 
and imbibed ideas not theirs, but even these 
for the most part are not much more than 
great good-natured children. Of high in- 
telligence there is not much. No Monte- 
negrin was ever an artist, a painter, scientist, 
statesman, or author. And no wonder. 
How could such utter barrenness, such cold 
bleak blankness, inspire? It is true that 
Prince Nicholas himself lays claim to being 
a playwright and a singer, and of course the 
world in general can only judge of his 
writings by translation—a sorry test. So 
judged the work may be good, as that of a 
Montenegrin, but it is difficult to say more. 

An interesting personality nevertheless is 
this Prince, who has tried his best to raise 
his subjects out of the slough of sloth and to 
bring them into line with modern ideas. I 
thought him aged since I had seen him last 
at his daughter’s marriage to the Italian 
Crown Prince (now King of Italy), and look- 
ing less ready to fight obstacles, many of 
which even hisenergy has found insuperable, 
such as that of making his people take to 
handicrafts. Called at the age of nineteen to 
fill the post of Gospodar (the title of Prince 
is of recent origin) on the murder of his uncle 
Danilo, he was but the second ruler of 
Montenegro who was not alsoa monk and 
a bishop, and to whom marriage was there- 
fore tabooed, according to the Servian branch 
of the Greek Orthodox faith. 

Fearing the rivalry of the Vucovich, who 
held that they had as good a right as the 
peasant-sprung Petrovich to the post of 
ruler, he married the eldest daughter of the 
Vucovich house, whose head was chief of 
the guards, and by this union settled for 
ever this question of precedence. Of 
Montenegro, as of Austria, may be said, 
Tu felix Austria nube. From this union 
sprang nine children, all of whom have 
contracted brilliant marriages, allying 
themselves with the reigning families of the 
foremost European sovereigns — Russia, 
Austria, Germany, Italy, and Greece. 

The future Princess of Montenegro is a 
German. This marriage, which took place 
during my visit, gave occasion for much 
national rejoicing and a display of gorgeous 
costumes and quaint customs, for the 
Montenegrins are passionately devoied to 
their ruler and his house. Still these 
foreign marriages are regarded with but 
scant favour by the older generation. 
This opinion, it is whispered, is shared by 
the Princess Melina, the handsome able wife 
of —" 1. Nor can the question of 


suitability of rank be called into account. 
According to traditional belief every 
Montenegrin, b2 he minister, beggar, or 
peasant, is of blue blood, for they claim that 
the little band of men who settled in these 
mountiin fastnesses in 1459 in order to 
escape the Mussulman yoke, were all Serb 
aristocrats of the first order. This pride, 
this contempt for the foreigner, strikes the 
traveller as almost comic. The very man 
who flaunts himself as so vastly superior 
to yourself that he disdains to treat you 
with common courtesy, does not, on the 
other hand, scorn to fleece you or to beg 
from you in a manner that puts Italy to 
the blush. Nor does it hinder him te 
accepting from Russia’s Czar the weapons 
he ostentatiously brandishes or carries 
loaded in his belt, or the grain he is too lazy 
to cultivate. 

In the rugged tract of country that forms 
Montenegro proper (it has well been described 
as resembling a stonemason’s yard) agricul- 
ture is carried on under heavy difficulties. 
A Montenegrin field, generally but a few 
yards square, scooped out of the- bare 
mountain by the stalwart Montenegrin 
women, and surrounded as with a wall by 
the stones removed to create it, is a touch- 
ing and piteous sight. Of wretched quality 
too are the maize and potatoes there raised, 
and often drought hinders even these sorry 
crops from ripening. But more scientific 
application, the sinking of wells, the use of 
manure, might obviate many of these draw- 
backs, all the more as the soil is practically 
virgin and naturally fertile. The rock is 
peculiarly friable, and disintegra‘es into a 
rich black soil that could be made to yield 
were industry and intelligence brought to 
bear. An instructive example of this is 
shown in the tobacco culture which forms 
one of the most important productions of 
that fertile portion of the land ceded to 
Montenegro from the Turks by the Treaty 
of Berlin. In 1894 the Austrian Tobacco 
Regie purchased the whole of the crop of 
the previous year, about 450,000 pounds, 
agreeing to pay a certain very fair price 
on delivery of the goods at Cattaro. It 
was the first occasion on which Monte- 
negrin tobacco had been exported in large 
quantities, and hopes were held out that 
the Austrian Regie would annually repeat 
this purchase. These hopes, however, 
were not realised, and for the sole reason 
that the Montenegrins neglected to carry 
out the trifling suggestions made for the 
better cultivation and preparation of the 
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and here he heard and settled 
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grievances. At his desire the laws 
were codified a few years ago by 
a Slav jurist, who founded them 
on those of the Code Napoléon, but 
some characteristic Montenegrin 
touches were retained. These laws, 
however, proved too enlightened 
for the people, who especially 
resented that some legal rights had 
been granted to women, and Mon- 
sieur Bogosié, the compiler of the 
statute, had to flee to Ragusa, where 
he now lives, in order to escape the 
vengeance of the Montenegrin men. 
It is still, however, permissible for 
those who do not care to go to law 
to apply to the Prince, and as a last 
resort of appeal he is always called 








PRISON AT CETTINJE 


tobacco made to them by the Regie. I 
saw the same thing myself. Last year, 
all the vineyards of the principality except- 
ing those ideeuten to the Minister of 
Finance, an enlightened gentleman educated 
at Vienna, were entirely destroyed, because 
the owners were too inert to sprinkle their 
shoulders and harden their hands with 
sulphur. A diminutive breed of cattle. is 
reared, though what they find to feed upon 
is a mystery. The sheep, whose flesh and 
fat form the basis of all the food, are very 
strong in smell and flavour, wild, strange- 
looking beasts, as unattractive to the eye as 
to the palate. Sumac, a small shrub grow- 
ing in the mountains, used for dyeing and 
tanning, is another source of revenue; and 
so also is the flower of the Pyrethrum 
Roseum, from which is made the insect- 
powder without whose powerful aid the 
traveller could scarcely dare to visit these 
lands. Still even with these resources the 
country is miserably poor, and ruler and 
subjects are in perennial straits for want of 
ready cash. 

The Montenegrin government is purely 
despotic. It is but fair to add, however, that 
it is as popular as it is absolute. Until 
quite recently, when his realm was increased 
by the addition of some hundreds of square 
miles, thanks to Mr. Gladstone, who gave 
to Montenegro a port and a window from 
which it can look into Europe, Prince 
Nicholas administered justice in person in 
true Homeric fashion. After his midday 
dinner he went to smoke his pipe under the 
one elm-tree that stands outside the Konak, 
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upon. 

Crime, except the murder insti- 

gated by vendetta, is rare in Mon- 
tenegro ; thieving (in which the fleecing of 
foreigners is not included) is almost un- 
known, and is punished by public flogging. 
For blood offences the culprit is condemned 
to sleep for a longer or shorter period in the 
wretched prison building that almost fronts 
the royal palace. I say sleep advisedly, for 
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at daybreak the prison doors are thrown 
open, its inmates are permitted to walk 
about the environs, and to squat, smoke, 
and chat with relatives and friends upon 
the green square that faces it; the only 
distinction between them and the balance 
of the population being that they carry 
no arms, and to be deprived of his weapons 
is the greatest disgrace that can befall 
a Montenegrin. Further, and according 
to the gravity of their crime, they are 
fettered at one or both feet. This heavy 
iron chain with careless nonchalance they 
hook into their belts and walk the green 
proudly, knowing that none of their compa- 
triots will think the worse of them because 
of the deed that has brought them here. 
Indeed, so little are they alive to a sense of 
shame that when I tried to photograph them 
on the sly, out of respect for their feelings, 
they simply crowded round my camera and 
clamoured to be taken, putting themselves 
unasked into splendid pose. 

Although prisoners, they still wear their 
national costume, for in this country not 
even the army has a distinctive dress, but 
all are garbed alike, princes and peasants, 
soldiers and scholars. It is only a question 
of degree and quality. Indeed, strictly 
speaking, of army Montenegro has none, for 
every man is a warrior trained to battle, and 
they merely take it in turns to serve for a 
few weeks each year in barracks and as body- 
guard to the Prince. A picturesque dress 
it is, this of the Montenegrin, and an agree- 
able spot of colour its scarlet, gold, and 
sage green makes upon the black and 
savage landscape. On the head of 
both men and girls (for married women 
wear a black lace veil) is worn the 
capa, a headdress they never doff. This 
red cloth cap bordered with black silk 
is regarded as 
symbolic. Ex- 


cept for the 
fact that on 
that of the 
men is em- 


broidered in 
gold the letters 
“H.1.,” which 
in Cyrillic 
meanNicholas 
I, the toques 
of the men and 
women are 
exactly alike. 
The colour is 
supposed to 
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record the blood shed by the Montenegrins 
for their freedom, the black border their 
never-ending mourning for the lost Servian 
Empire, the golden half-moon the centuries 
that have elapsed since the empire fell. A 
red double-breasted short jacket, richly em- 
broidered in gold or black silk, covers the 
male breast; a bright coloured sash into 
which are stuck the weapons always worn 
is wound round and round the waist; full 
baggy blue cloth trousers reach the knee, 
white woollen gaiters hooked on with minute 
and innumerable gilt hooks and eyes cover 
the rest of the leg, and the feet are encased 
in slippers of untanned goat’s hide; while 
a cugna, % sort of long gaberdine woven of 
homespun white sheep’s wool with the poor, 
and of a lovely robin’s-egg green broadcloth 
embroidered with gold and bordered with red 
and gold buttons, with the rich, completes the 
masculine attire. The female dress consists 
of a woollen skirt of thick-pleated folds, under 
which is worn a long linen tunic which 
begins by being white but soon loses its 
original purity, and since it is never washed 
takes on a dark rich hue most unin- 
viting. Above this is also worn the cugna 
of white wool by the poor and of the broad- 
cloth by wom2n of position and means. 
This cugna of the women is sleeveless, and 
the long angel sleeves of the tunic, which 
in the case of the rich is of exquisitely 
embroidered Turkish crépe, cover the arms 
- rather fall about them in long graceful 
olds. 
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Few tourists visit Montenegro. 
And no wonder. There is practi- 
cally nothing to see when you get 
there except stones and squalid 
dwellings, and most inaccessible 
and hard to reach is the rocky 
eyrie. Until quite recently it 
could only be approached from 
the lovely Bocche di Cattaro, and 
then but on foot or mule-back. A 
carriage road, one of the three in 
the principality, now connects this 
Austrian port with Cettinje, and 
a wonderful road it is truly, per- 
haps a unique one. The port of 
Cattaro is only one mile distant 
from the frontier of Montenegro, 
but this mile stands on end for 
nearly three thousand feet. In 
twenty-three serpentine windings, 
that make it about fifteen miles 
long, the road scales the face of 
the precipitous cliff in zigzags, 
presenting all along the route, 
until the top is reached, views, 
that grow ever lovelierand lovelier; 
of the lake-like Bocche di Cattaro 
with its fiords and deep-sea in- 














lets, its blue waters and luxuriant 
vegetation. 

Before reaching Cettinje the vil- 
lage of Niegus is passed. Here we made our 
first acquaintance with Montenegrin smells, 
Montenegrin discourtesy to women, Monte- 
negrin wattle and mud houses; and, sensa- 
tion never to be forgotten, with Turkish 
coffee, here considerately called Arabian in 
order not to name Montenegro’s secular 
enemy. Till you have tasted coffee made 
alla Turca, do not imagine you know what 
coffee is like. A cattle fair was proceeding 
as we passed through, and we made 
acquaintance with Montenegrin cruelty to 
animals and general insensibility to suffer- 
ing. Of the latter we had further proof at 
the little theatre at Cettinje, where the only 
mirth excited in the audience was by the 
sight of a mother’s grief at her child’s torture. 
Long centuries of war and warfare have 
blunted the sensibilities and hardened the 
hearts of this people. 

The Tsernagora or Black Mountain Zone 
-—that is, Montenegro proper—consists really 
of nothing but a series of elevated ridges, 
mountain-tops, and limestone rocks, all 
sparsely inhabited, and with but one road, 
or often a bridle-path, to render communi- 
cation possible. But recently, thanks 
to the Treaty of Berlin, some fertile plains 
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and a part of the lake of Scutari have been 
added, as well as the roadsteads of Dulcigno 
and Antivari. At these latter the Austrian- 
Lloyd steamers call, weather permitting ; 
but on account of this uncertainty, and 
since the land connection is still incomplete, 
they are not as yet of much value to the 
ae: Nor is it possible in the low- 
lying, half-ruined, fever-stricken Antivari 
of to-day, entirely devastated by the 
fierce bombardment of 1878, to recog- 
nise the Antivarium of the Romans or 
the superb city of the Crusaders and 
the Venetians, that species of terrestrial 
paradise in which the sons of the prophet 
“lived in an eternal beatitude among 
flowers and houris, under a sky constantly 
serene, and on a soil marvellously fertile.” 
In gaining the Turkish townlet of Rieka, 
Montenegro certainly obtained a place that 
can lay some claim to charm, nestled as it 
is, with its pretty balconied Turkish houses, 
in the midst of orchards and shady trees. 
Nor is Podgoritza a mean possession. Here 
the Montenegrin finds himself called to rule 
over Albanian Christians, and Mussulmans, 
to whom this Turkish town always belonged, 
an industrious, intelligent population. At 
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sunset, when the muezzin calls them to 
prayer from the slender minaret, they all, 
swathed in garments of marvellous 
picturesqueness, defile across the high 
one-arched bridge that spans the Ribnica, 
and return to sleep in the low tree-shaded 
Turkish houses that present no windows to 
the outer world. A very active trade is 
done at Podgoritza, as the bazaars testify, 
though more British goods are seen here 
than Turkish, and when you buy Man- 
chester cotton you may be served with a 
tiny cup of Turkish coffee that seals every 
bargain in this very Eastern bazaar. This 
commercial activity is due entirely to the 
Anglo - Monte- 
negrin Trading 
Co., that has 
its headquar- 
ters in this 
place, and 
which also 
owns the two 
Clyde-built 
steamers that 
ply the lake 
of Scutari, to 
which __ they 
will soon add 
one that will 
navigate past 
Scutari, down 
the river Bo- 
jana to the sea. 

From Pod- 
goritza a shady 
road leads 
through the 
valley of the 
Zita, the most 
fertile in Mon- 
tenegro and 
until lately on Turkish soil, to the embryonic 
town of Danilograd, where it had been in- 
tended to transport the capital after the en- 
largement of Montenegro. A ruder place, 
and a more savage, dirty, and almost brute 
population it has not been my lot to behold. 
They stared at us like wild beasts, they 
crowded round us to touch our garments and 
gaze into our faces, and even the remon- 
strances of the local Podesta could not keep 
them off. Not even the rudest Khan or 
Kaffana does this place boast; we could 
not get even the black gritty compound that 
passes for bread at Podgoritza, nor the 
inevitable lump of cold stringy mutton. 
Still it was worth while taking this excur- 
sion, for it permitted us to visit the ruins of 
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Dioclea, that lie a little aside from the high 
road, and so completely hidden from view 
that you might pass up and down this road 
a hundred times and never dream that 
within a stone’s throw there lay the remains 
of a proud Roman city. Cruel is the 
neglect to which this once mighty place is 
exposed. Ransacked of its treasures by 
the Montenegrins, by Goth and Mussulman, 
it is now used as a convenient stone 
quarry to build their wretched hovels. 
Many a lovely Corinthian plinth lies sawn 
into bits, while sarcophagi are embedded in 
the mud walls. Nor is there any to hinder 
this. European archeologists have pleaded 
in vain with 
Nicholas, who 
must please all 
his people, and 
none of these 
can compre- 
hend the value 
of old ruins. 
Happily the 
greater portion 
of the city is 
still hidden by 
the more chari- 
table earth, and 
this at least 
is being pre- 
served for the 
dawn of some 
more enlight- 
ened régime. 
The sites of am- 
phitheatre, en- 
closing walls, 
forum, and a 
basilica, can be 
made out, and 
in some places 
excavations have been made. 

I could still tell much about this curious, 
patriarchal, Homeric land and jungle, but 
my space limit is exhausted. In conclusion, 
let it not be thought that I am prejudiced 
against this Benjamin of Europe. I went 
there favourably disposed, for I had read 
flaring accounts of land and people in book 
and magazine. I have tried to judge 
impartially, and put down the unbiassed 
impressions of an eye-witness. But for 
some occult reason I found, both while I 
was there and since I have left, that it is 
not permitted to speak of Montenegro in 
other than laudatory terms. And again I 
ask why? Where is the secret motive 
spring of this puzzle ?—HELEN ZIMMERN. 
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The Little Finches of Mercy 


BY FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE 


holm society was the quarrel between 

the two Miss Finches. It made 
strangers very uncomfortableand sometimes 
involved two goings down to tea. As a 
general truth, everybody was related to the 
Finches in this ' 
or that degree. 
They had, out 
of that consi- 
deration alone, 
to be asked 
everywhere. 
But there were 
individual, as 
well as clan- 
nish, consider- 
ations which 
made their ex- 
clusion impos- 
sible. Alice 
accompanied : 
and really did 
with constancy 
abide with her 
musical fellow- 
pilgrim, not 
making her 
company, after 
the custom of 
dogs and all 
other Kirk- 
holm ama- 
teurs, an 
alternation of 
runs _ before 
and dalliances 
behind. She 
was depended 
upon for the 
music. Amy 
was depended 
upon for the 
gossip. It was 
true, of course, 
that Amy 
played and Alice gossiped, and neither 
acquiesced in the other’s monopoly. But 
our friends know us better than we know 
ourselves, and Kirkholm doubtless gauged 
the real gift of each, when it set Alice upon 
the music-stool and Amy behind the screen. 


0: of the standing difficulties of Kirk- 











““WAS YOU EXPECTING A BIRDCAGE?” 


The quarrel dated back to eighteen years 
ago last Valentine’s Day, and its circum- 
stances were romantic. 

On that morning the two young ladies, 
both of whom had somewhat recently been 
left orphans, happened, quite by chance, to 
be looking out 
of the window 
about the time 
when the post- 
man usually 
came. Their 
apartments 
were only two 
houses apart, 
and their front 
doors were mu- 
tually visible. 
To them so 
watching, en- 
tered a car- 
rier’s cart, and 
stopped mid- 
way between 
them. Slowly 
the man lum- 
bered down, 
and yet more 
slowly disen- 
gaged the thing 
he had toleave. 
It was a 
birdcage with 
gilded wires 
and decora- 
tions, and it 
held a gold- 
finch. Amy, 
at the lowest 
house, saw 
the man look 
down to 
her Number 
Twenty - three 
and then up to 
Alice’s Num- 
ber Twenty-one. He put on his glasses, for 
he was an elderly carrier, to examine the 
label; he took off his hat and scratched his 
head, to the same intent and end. Then he 
mounted Alice’s four white steps, impressing 
a legible footprint on each, and pulled the 
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bell like a tooth, only just failing to extract 
it. ‘If you please, Miss,” he said to Alice— 
Alice happened to open the door—* would 
you say as this was meant for you? Was 
you expecting a birdcage ?” 

“ Notprecisely expecting,” Alice answered, 
“though of course on Valen .. .” 

“Tn course,” said the carrier, “ eg-zackly. 
They'd be fools if they didn’t.” A remark, 
which, if obscure, was certainly gallant, for 
the carrier repeated it and chuckled. 

“ The difficulty,” he continued, “lies in a 
nutshell: the both on you is Hays.” 

“ Hays?” said Alice interrogatively. 

“ Hays,” he answered with a nod, “ Miss 
Hamy and Miss Halice.”’ 

“Oh,” said Alice, “I’m. . 
elder.” 

“ Eg-zackly,” said the man, “then I'll 
carry t’ lile chap in.” “'T’ li’le chap” was 
Kirkholm for the little chap. 

He disappeared for a moment from Amy’s 
view and returned, dropping something into 
his pocket. The door closed and the cart 
clattered away. Then Amy put on her hat, 
and went to speak to Alice—for her good. 
She did not think that Alice would descend 
to a misrepresentation (why embitter the 
facts with the proper word ?) for the sake of 
a paltry birdcage. Regarded from the 
point of view of intrinsic value it was paltry. 
And what interest or association imparting 
value of another kind could it have for 
Alice? Well, if Alice did not see how im- 
possible it was for Amy to discuss that 
subject, Amy was sorry for Alice. Did 
Alice really pretend ignorance of the very 
commonest usages of decent society? Could 
she affect to believe that her belee the 
elder (a good deal the elder) did not ex- 
clude her from the shadow of a claim to the 
Valentine? Yes: would Alice say she did 
not know that the elder was Miss, and the 
other Miss with an ihitial ? 

“With sisters,” said Alice, “not with 
cousins. Look here, Amy, I mean to stick 
to the cage.” 

“Very well, dear Alice, 
ing, “by all means be a cheat and a 
story-teller, if you like. I cannot help 
it, but don’t expect me to speak to you 
again.” ° 

“Please yourself, love,” her cousin re- 
plied, “and you please me.” And as Amy 
tremulously withdrew, she heard her rival's 
landlady exclaim, “ A golden Finch shut up 
in a golden cage. Why, it’s a proposal of 
marriage ! ”’ 

But it wasn’t. 
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’ said Amy, smil- 


“Man proposes” is a 





rule whose proof depends upon numerous 
and reputable exceptions. 

All this was an old story. Not, however, 
to good meddlesome little Mrs. Bagnall, 
who had settled at Kirkholm only a couple 
of years, and had never heard the rights 
and wrongs of the matter. When, walking 
once to Back End church with Augustus 
Sedgwick, she was at length put into pos- 
session of the facts, her words were brief and 
memorable. ‘“ Finches, indeed!” she said: 
“T’d Finch them.” 

“No,” said Augustus, “ you wouldn’t go 
so far as that? ” 

“I’ve simply no patience with them,” 
Mrs. Bagnall went on. “I’m fond of them 
both; but Amy is my pet and Amy is the 
worse of the two. t should like to get 
them reconciled.” 

“Well, do you know, I think I'd begin 
with the lion and the lamb, and then go on 
to the Kilkenny cats, and after that try the 
Finches. They will want a powerful lot of 
reconciliation.” 

“T’ll bet you I make them friends.” 

“Tdon’t bet,” Augustusanswered—“ made 
a promise I wouldn’t; but on the day the 
Finches are friends I’ll give you something 
very beautiful. Say, a photograph of 
myself.” 

‘“Impudent boy!” said Mrs. Bagnall. 

“My brass plate,” Augustus answered, 
“is the only brazen thing about me.” 

“About you, indeed! I hope you don’t 
wear it like a chest protector or a cuirass. 
Any clients, Gus ?” 

“Yes, Ma’am, I’ve insureda.... 

. myself.” 

“Tt doesn’t take a solicitor and notary- 
public to do that. How can I put a little 
something into your hands?” 

“ Your will ? Even rich widows get run 
over. 

“ Oh, never mind my will, so long as I get 
my way. Besides, I’m tired of making 
wills and dropping them about. Teddy” 
(Teddy was the pug) “has eaten two or 
three of them. How would an action for 
scandal do?” 

“The very thing. And there should not 
be much difficulty in finding material. 
There is always plenty of gossip flying 
about here, and every pound of gossip, 
boiled down, yields twelve ounces of 
nourishing scandal.” 

“*A bird of the air shall carry the 
matter.’ Solomon ought to have been 
explicit, and said a finch. Bless their little 
hearts; how should we live without their 
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twitter? Society, my dear Gus, owes 
much to its gossips.” 

“ Tt does,” said Gus, “and I wish it would 
pay them. There goes the five minutes’ 
bell. Now mind, Mrs. Bagnall, I look to 
you for a case.” With such talk did those 
two worthies, who were not much worse 
than their neighbours, compose their minds 
to devotion. 

When the text was given out, Mrs. 
Bagnall looked at Augustus. It was 
“Charity ... . rejoiceth not in iniquity, 
but rejoiceth in the truth.” 

“Tt sounds rather scandalous,” Gus 
whispered. ‘ Maybe it will throw salt on 
the Finches’ tails.” 

It did. The Vicar (William Danby, who 
had lately married Dora Whitworth) was 
rather an unusual preacher. He was 
never, as Mrs. Sedgwick was wont to 
remark, off people’s corns. Again, nobody 
knew what he would not say next. People 
who yielded for a. moment to the whisper 
of repose always regretted the indulgence ; 
Mr. Danby was quite certain to have been 
particularly pointed in his reference to some 
dear friend’s too obvious little failing. 

That sermon was very plain indeed. 
“This place,” said Mr. Danby, “has one 
important industry—scandal. Our scandal 
heads the market. In this matter other 
little towns can only crawl to lick our boots, 
and die. I say it’s the worst town any- 
where. And I know who are its worst 
gossips.” He looked quickly over his 
congregation. “All right,” he proceeded, 
“ you are here, and now I’m going to talk to 

ou. 

Poor little Mrs. Bagnall had never heard 
such a sermon before. At iis beginning 
she exchanged arch glances with Gus 
Sedgwick, and now and again hardly 
repressed a titter. But as it went on it got 
hold of her, it touched her, it moved her. 
It made her cheeks flame and brought the 
tears into her eyes. 

“ Tt is quite true,” she said to Augustus, 
when she rose from her knees. ‘“ Ordinary 
talk is half vitriol-throwing. I intend to 
mend my ways.” 

“IT wonder what the little Finches 
thought,” Gus answered. “Upon m 
word, it was too bad: he might as well 
have called them out by name, as the priests 
do in Ireland.” 

A voice broke in on their dialogue. ‘‘ Oh, 
Mrs. Bagnall, what a beautiful sermon! I 
do hope it will be printed and circulated by 
the thousand.” 
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Gus and Mrs. Bagnall exchanged a half- 
incredulous glance, for the enthusiast was 
Amy Finch. 

“Of course,” Amy proceeded, “she de- 
served it, but, all the same, I was sorry for 
her.” 

“Sorry for whom ?” Mrs. Bagnall asked. 

“For my cousin Alice. Oh! Mrs. 
Bagnall, what should you do if you were 
preached to like that?” 

As the little party reached the mouth of 
Back End and emerged upon West Gate, 
a man who was crossing stopped to give 
the ladies way. 

“* Good bem of England,” Augustus called, 
and England, after a moment's hesitation, 
signalled the young fellow to drop back 
and walk with him. 

“ Anything wrong?” asked Gus, looking 
up into the tall man’s face. 

England weighed upon Gus’s arm, signi- 
fying that he should put a wider interval 
between themselves and the pair in 
front. 

“ Now,” said Gus, in a low voice, “ fire 
away.” 

“'Wigton’s is gone,” England answered 
in the same tone. “ From all I can gather 
it’s about as bad as it can be. Gone like a 
bubble.” 

“ Then this is a black day for Kirkholm. 
The town’s savings were in it. My mother 
had something there, and Amy—poor Amy 
Finch.” 

“Yes, poor Amy Finch. Every penny 
she had, and the same with her cousin 
Alice.” 

“ Poor things, poor things! I’m fond of 
old Amy. I say, England, who's to tell 
them ?” 

“T will, if you like,” England answered. 

“Come onthen. I'll back you up. Poor 
old Amy!” 

And the two men joined the ladies. 
England was not quite of the elect circle 
which the others adorned, and Amy showed 
mild disapproval of the liberty. “It is a 
beautiful night, is it not, Mr. England?” 
she said. 

The “is it not” conveyed just that 
degree of stiffness which would remind 
Mr. England of our beautifully ordered 
social grades. 

“Amy!” Gus called out midway across 
his companion, “he has something to tell 
you.” 

“ Not any gossip, I hope,” said poor 
Amy, for a moment oddly inspired by the 
sermon. “I set my face against that.” 
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“No, Miss Finch,” England said; “it is 
not gossip. I wish it were. But it is only 
too well authenticated. There is no room 
for doubt.” 

“Oh dear,” said Amy, laying her hand 
upon Mrs. Bagnall’s arm. “Is he. . is 
anybody . . dead?” 

“My dear child,” Mrs. Bagnall said, 
detecting in that. first leap of fear the sad 
survival of a love story long over now. 
“« My dear Amy.” 

“Tt is not that, Amy,” Gus broke in. 
“Nobody is dead: except of course,” he 
added with a difficult grin, “the late 
Queen Anne.” It was necessary to relieve 
the strain of the situation. He got a gulp 
— over on the heels of that sorry jest. 

“Oh then,” said Amy cheerfully, “ I don’t 
mind—I suppose it’s money.” 

“Yes, Miss Finch,” England answered, 
“there has been a disastrous failure. 
Wigton’s.” 

“IT remember you always thought it was 


not safe. My father told me ore views. I 
fear many poor people have lost their little 
all.” 


“ Indeed, I fear so: and you—” 

“Oh, I suppose I’m one among them. 
No matter: I can do something. I am 
strong, and not very old, and happily I was 
well educated.” 

Strong, and not very old, and well edu- 
cated. 

Ah, what a revelation of self-ignorance ! 

Mr. England smiled an_ inscrutable 
smile; Gus drew in his breath in an 
astonished whistle, and then covered the 
sound with a noisy cough. 

“T suppose,” Amy said, “my cousin 
Alice shares my mischance ?” 

“Yes,” England answered, “unfortu- 
nately she does.” 

“Tm sure,” Amy proceeded, “ I don’t want 
to bear hardly upon Alice, particularly at 
a time like this, but if she saw what has 
happened in a proper light it might really 
be to her .. . well . . . a blessing.” 

“ What light do you mean, Amy?” Mrs. 
Bagnall asked. 

“In the light of a judgment,” Amy 
solemnly responded: “ a judgment upon 
gossiping.” 

That remark was too much for Gus 
Sedgwick. There had been a tear hanging 
rather loose in one of his eyes. He 
exploded like a paper bag, and shook that 
dewdrop on to the dusty stones. “Excuse 
me,” he said, “I have such a sudden 
cough,” and bade good-bye, while little 
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Mrs. Bagnall went in to look after her 
friend. 

In the privacy of her room Amy was not 
too proud to let a few tears run down her 
cheeks. 

“T’m glad I did not give way,” she said, 
“before Mr. England. We old families 
must set a high example.” 

Amy drew up her slender figure, and 
crossed her hands in front of her. Four 
middle-class generations in the same town 
bound her with all the stringent traditions 
of noblesse oblige. Aristocracy, after all, is 
a relative matter. 

“T knew you would feel it when you got 
home,” Mrs. Bagnall said, “but things 
will turn out, oh !—things will turn out.” 
The remark was more obvious than explicit ; 
somehow or other Amy found it consoling. 

“T never thought,” she said, “ to have to 
bring my accomplishments into the market ; 
but it does not matter; oh, Mrs. Bagnall, 
since... nobody . . . is dead, nothing 
matters.” 

“My dear soul,” Mrs. Bagnall said 
softly, and she leaned across and kissed 
her. 

“Poor Alice,” Amy said after a little 
while. ‘“ What she will do, I really cannot 
guess. Except her singing, what has she ? 
Even her writing is poor; I am afraid. she 
is fit for nothing.” 

“ But you will be friends with her now, 
won't you, Amy?” 

. When my cousin Alice,” Amy answered, 
“confesses her fault and asks my forgive- 
ness, I hope I shall show a Christian spirit.” 

“Well I never!” said Mrs. Bagnall. 
“ What a fuss about a wretched goldfinch.” 

Amy gazed at her friend with cheeks 
that flushed red and redder. 

“ Emily,” she said, as soon as she could 
trust herself to speak, “I think we will now 
have coffee.” 

Next day Amy drew up a little advertise- 
ment, which she proposed to insert in the 
“ Kirkholm Times.” After a descent into 
details it became doubtful to her mind if 
quite so many accomplishments as she 
calculated upon were actually available. 
Her French (acquired in Kirkholm) was 
misty. Her German (also acquired in 
Kirkholm) had temporarily disappeared. 
Her decimals were carried forward to some 
quite indefinite point. Her music was 
scales, and weighed very little. On the 
whole Amy considered that a round general- 
ity best met the requirements of the case. 
Her advertisement took this synoptical 
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“DID YOU RECEIVE, SOME EIGHTEEN YEARS AGO, A GOLDFINCH IN A GILDED CAGE ?”’ 


form. “A lady able to impart all the 
essentials of a gentlewoman’s education 
will receive a limited number of pupils. 
References required. Address in the first 
instance Noblesse Oblige, care of Augustus 
Sedgwick, Esq.” 

On Wednesday that effusion appeared, 
and immediately beneath it the following 
found place. “A lady desirous to impart 
her educational advantages receives as 
pupils twelve daughters of gentlemen. 
Singing and voice cultivation a speciality. 
Application (accompanied by references) to 
Hochwohlgeborne, care of Augustus Sedg- 
wick, Esq.” 

Alas! there followed no emulous rush 
of daughters of gentlemen, elbowing one 
another back in their ardour to be of that 
limited company. The essentials ap- 
peared unimportant ; the advantages unde- 
sirable. There was a deadly apathy to the 
delights of having the voice produced. 
Five travellers with encyclopedias in forty- 
eight monthly parts did, by a nobility of 
carriage that quite explained away their 


hand-bags, gain entrance to the reception 
room of either lady, and did there explain 
the elasticity imparted to life by the sweetly 
mutual contract, to deliver and receive (at 
seven and sixpence each) the eight-and- 
forty volumes. About a dozen private 
gentlemen ready to advance £10 to £10,000 
(without publicity or removal of the ladies) 
enclosed rather large cards from pastoral 
addresses—Daisy Chain or The Creepers. 
Six newspapers (with new managers) en- 
closed the advertisement and would insert 
it in all their local editions on unreasonably 
reasonable terms. 

Many scholastic agents expressed a readi- 
ness to receive a small fee, and also to 
transfer schools with as much as twelve 
acres of cricket ground, and some of them 
with scholars. Many furniture-dealers 
were ready to carry the ladies by special 
vans to any railway station in Ireland. 

But no parent came within measurable 
distance of either knocker. 

Both ladies, as the weeks went on, be- 
came so haughty in manner that good Mrs. 
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Bagnall feared they had not quite enough 
to eat. Your proud lady is never so proud 
as when her gloves will mend no more, and 
a neat little arrangement of crimped paper 
supersedes the fire. 

At last—something happened. 


One seasonable morning in June, while 
the hailstones hopped about his helmet, the 
—— passed rapidly from Number 

wenty-three to Number Twenty-one. 

The letters which he left behind him 
were identical, and they ran thus : 


“ Dear Madam,—If convenient to you, I 
should be glad to see you here upon a 
matter of business to-morrow (Friday) at 
10.30. You will kindly treat this com- 
munication as strictly confidential. 

“ Faithfully yours, 
“ Aua. SEDGWICK- 


Amy Finch (and I rather fancy the 
remark applied equally well to Alice) felt 
so keenly the stringency of that confidence 
clause, that she set off at once to Mrs. Bag- 
nall’s and entreated her to say nothing 
about it; also she inquired if Mrs. Bagnall 
thought she ought to go. Of course it was 
only Gus, but still . . . Mrs. Bagnall said 
if it were herself she would risk it. 

She did not think it necessary to state 
that she had made a somewhat recent visit 
to that very office. 

So Amy went. 

She was kept waiting half an hour. 
Then she heard a feminine step descend. 

“ Mr. Sedgwick is disengaged now,” said 
Mr. Sedgwick’s clerk. He was a bearded 
elder of six feet two, and was in finely felt 
contrast with his master. Beholding that 
solid senior speeding upon Gus’s errands, 
one felt that the white-mousey youthfulness 
of the notary was meney a deception. One 
could not admit that his height was only five 
feet four and that his waxed moustache 
ends were a definition of faith, being the 
substance of things hoped for: the evidence 
of things not seen. Onlya very substantial 
notary could by bellowing “ Branthwaite” 
down a tube make such a Branthwaite 
come. 

Amy entered with some reverence. 

“Miss Finch,” said Augustus, motioning 
her to a chair, “I hope you will pardon me 
if I am a little abrupt. Branthwaite, run 
down to Messrs. Tardy and Tape, and say 
that I cannot be with them for twenty 
minutes. Now, Miss Finch”—Augustus 
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took up a memorandum, and a blue pencil— 
“did you receive, some eighteen years ago, 
a goldfinch in a gilded cage?” 

“No,” said Amy, “but such a cage was 
sent to me, and——” 

“ Exactly,” interrupted the notary, “for 
the purpose in hand the sending is enough. 
Now have you any relatives in Pennsyl- 
vania ?” 

“ Yes, cousins—second or third cousins.” 

“Ah, I thought so. And are those 
cousins ——— interested in birds ?” 

“T can’t say. never heard anything 


abovt it.” 
“ But you never heard anything about 
their not being interested in birds?” 


“No; I never heard that.” 

“Ah, I thought so,” said Augustus, 
making an emphatic memorandum. “And 
if their name after full and careful inquiry 
turned out to be Finch, that would rather 
account for a special interest in birds ?” 

“Oh,” said Amy, “their name is Finch.” 

“Ah!” said Augustus with an intense 
gasp, and he made a note like sticking a 
beetle on a pin. “ And now, Miss Finch, I 
must ask you a crucial question: is your 
—take time—take time—is your name 
Amy?” 

“ Yes,” said Amy with awful deliberation, 
“T have always been told that it is.” 

“One more question, and I think the 
claim is complete. What was your mother’s 
name? Again, I say, take time. Think 
before you speak.” 

Amy thought, and finally murmured, 
“ Mercy.” 

The word sounded like an appeal to the 
attorney’s unprofessional part, but it was 
in truth merely the name in question. 

Augustus ran another beetle through, then 
tossed the memorandum aside, and rose 
from his chair. 

“Miss Finch, I may congratulate you. 
Drink a glass of wine and a sweet biscuit: 
or, if you prefer it, eat the biscuit. It is 
quite clear—there is not a hole in the whole. 
We may unbend.” 

“TI don’t quite understand,” said Amy, 
taking a tremulous sip of wine, which 
perhaps did not come at a bad time. 

“They call it invalid port,” he said, 
helping himself, “but it seems pretty 
hearty. You don’t understand?” he added 
indulgently. “This is the way of it. A 
client of mine” (there was something in- 
tensely collective in Gus’s use of the 
phrase), ‘whether English or American I 
am not permitted to say, allocates a certain 











sum’ of money to found a certain institution. 
That institution is to bear the name of 
‘The Little Finches of Mercy.’ ”’ 

“ Dear me,” said Amy. 

“The recipients of the bounty are to be 
ladies; ladies of education not under the 
age of—I hope no difficulty will occur here 
—well, twenty-eight.” 

“T am more than that,” Amy said. 

“Twenty-eight is all that is required. 
Anything beyond that is a matter for the 
lady’s own consideration. They are to be 
of not beyond the third degree of cousin- 
ship to the late Thomas Finch, of Kirk- 
holm, and his wife Mercy: ladies of un- 
blemished reputation.” 

“ Well, I hope—” said Amy. Augustus 
waved his hand. 

“They are to inculcate on all suitable 
social occasions (themselves to be sole 
judges of such suitability) kindness to birds, 
more especially to the various species of 
finches—a list of which is given, and is in- 
clusive of the red-poll. 

“The stipend of the ladies will be £120 
a year.” 

“Really,” said Amy, “how very hand- 


some! Do you—do you think I have a 
chance ?” 

“My dear Miss Amy,” Augustus an- 
tin | 


“practically you are elected. A 
certificate or two Bis required, and your 
signature to these conditions ’’—he held up 
a folio sheet headed “Little Finches of 
Mercy—Form of Application ”"—“ certainly 
will be required. But these things done, 
you will be on the foundation, and may 
draw your first quarter’s stipend.” 

“T am very grateful to my American 
relation,” Amy said. “I wonder if he 
knew anything about that bird and cage. . . 
I wonder .. .” 

Amy’s voice died softly away and a little 
flush lighted her pale cheek. 

“ Ah,” said Augustus, “that is not for us 
to inquire—not at least for me. Do you 
know, Miss Amy, that new house on the 
Thornton Road?” 

“Of course,” Amy answered, “it’s the 
prettiest house in Kirkholm.” 

“With that again,” said Augustus, “I 
have nothing to do. The house, however, 
is the residence. There the little Finches 
of Mercy will be well perched. It is being 
furnished ; a maid is engaged, carpets and 
curtains are left to the individual Finch.” 

“Dear me,” said Amy, “and who ?—oh, 
I never thought of that... will Alice 
be the other?” 
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“For the answering of that question,” 
Augustus answered, “I have not at present 
the requisite data.” 

“ But do you think it may be Alice ?” 

“Asa matter of mere opinion, I really 
do.” 
“ But supposing it should be Alice—there 
is the stipulation about the Finches being 
friends ?” 

Augustus referred to the indenture. 

“No,” said Augustus, “there is nothing 
about that. There is, however, a require- 
ment to which I may now call your atten- 
tion. It is this”—Augustus took up the 
indenture and read: “ ‘And inasmuch as 
Finches of Mercy have no part or lot with 
chattering pies, mocking birds, or carrion 
crows.’ ” 

“Don’t you think,” said Amy confiden- 
tially—* don’t you think he must be a little 
mad?” 

“No,” said Augustus, “not a bit. 
Peculiar, I should say—but it is a jolly 
good document, though its language is 
rather quaint. Where was I—oh, carrion 
crows: ‘It shall be required of every Little 
Finch of Mercy at the end of every day to 
inquire of herself what, if any, gossip, 
scandal, or unkind talk she may have in- 
vented, propagated, or disseminated since 
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ONCE IN A WAY THEY WOULD MEET UPON THE STAIRS 
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her awakening and uprising, and every 
Little Finch of Mercy shall in a book pro- 
vided for the purpose, and which shall be 
called and intituled “The Pie Book,” enter 
and record her own sober judgment upon her 
behaviour in such regard, such judgment 
to be arrived at after due self-examination 
and prayer; and whereas’—ah, the rest 
doesn’t matter.” 

“T think,” said Amy, dropping for once 

into slang, “that will make Alice sit 
up!” 
P Strange how unselfish a woman’s im- 
pulse is! Each thinks first of the other. 
Miss Alice foresaw some incompatibility 
between that clause and a recumbent 
posture on yowr part. Miss Finch, you 
will hear from me again.” 

That day week it was known in the town 
that Miss Alice and Miss Amy had been 
duly elected as the original Little Finches 
of Mercy. 

The following day week they entered 
into possession. 

For about a month the associated and 
antagonistic Little Finches of Mercy came 
across one another but little. Once in a 
way they would meet upon the stairs, and 
pass with faces fixed upon futurity. Once 
in a way Amy would abandon a rasher 
to the devouring flames if Alice stole upon 
her secure hour with a cutlet. They had 
joint (and hash) use of the kitchen. 

Each spoke of her associate, to the 
mutual little maid, whose face was always 
working with suppressed mirth, as “ that 
other person—that person whom I meet 
on the stairs.” Whereto the merry maid 
would reply, “Oh, you mean the Senior 
Finch,” or “the Deputy Senior Finch.” 
There might have been some bitterness 
about the seniority—if it had been com- 
bined with superiority. As it was, the 
official precedence and the personal dis- 
paragement exactly balanced one another. 

On the first day of the second month 
the Senior Finch began to keep her room. 

“Why, dear me, Miss,” said the maid, 
as she took in the breakfast tray, “I hope 
you aren’t sickening for nothing.” 

“Oh no,” said Alice, “it is in the rules. 
The Senior Finch is required to—oh! I 
ought not to have told you. I was pledged 
to secrecy. Pray say nothing to a person 
who 7 

“Oh,” said the maid, “ that’s the Deputy 
Senior; your Cousin Amy, that is.” 

“ Not a word to that Finch, or female, or 
whoever she is. But since I have let 
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the cat so nearly out I may as well 
make a——” 

“ Clean bag of it,” suggested the maid. 

“ Well, yes; though I don’t think bag is 
quite nice. I am required to wrap myself 


up and, in fact, take a week’s illness. It is 
a very singular rule.” 
“ Ain’t it?” said the maid. “I suppose 


you wouldn’t want no doctor—not at 
present ?”’ 

“ Nonsense!” said the Senior Finch; 
but the maid looked uneasy. Having 
wrapped her up very carefully, she retired— 
on tiptoe. 

On the second day Amy inquired: “ Has 
anything gone wrong with that person’s 
piano ?”’ 

“ Not at all, Miss. 
piano is all right, but your cousin Alice——’ 

“Ts she ill?” 

“Well, Miss Deputy Amy, this is the 
second day she ’aven’t left her room.” 

The next day Amy inquired again, and 
learned that the Senior Finch had put her 
head under her wing, poor thing. 

“She’s nervous about herself,” the maid 
said with a nod; “she’ve ordered Bovyril, 
she ’ave, and she feels a pain creeping like a 
burglar down her right side.” 

“Dearme!” saidAmy. “Mycousin... 
person . . . is going to have pleurisy.” 

“That’s what I keeps telling her, Miss,” 
answered the maid, “ and she won’t keep up 
her sperrits.” 

On the fourth day Amy learned that the 
Senior Finch had taken to her bed, but 
was too much frightened to send for a 
doctor. She could swallow a spoonful of 
Brand's essence in port, but the exertion was 
almost too much for her. 

On the fifth day the Senior Finch could 
take nothing at all. 

“Oh,” smiled the maid, “she’s pretty 
bad, is your 

“ Sarah,” 
neat? ”’ 

“Why, Deputy, you know you always 
are. Are you going anywhere?” 

“I’m going,” said Amy, with a gulp, “to 
my poor cousin Alice.” 

The maid knocked at the Senior Finch’s 
door. 

“A lady to see you, Senior,” she said. 

“A lady?” said a faint voice from the 
bed. 

“No, not a lady; it’s me, Alice. Oh, my 
poor Alice, how sorry I am!” 

Alice looked up, with twitching lips and 
splashes in her eyes. 


The Senior Finch’s 
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Amy interrupted, “am I 
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“ Of course Tweety’s dead,” she faltered, 
“but the cage .. . Amy, do take the... 
cage. 

“ Rubbish,” answered Amy. ‘“ What do 
[ care for a ridiculous cage? Alice, 1 know 
a little about doctoring; a very little that 
[ learned from poor Mrs. England. I 
shouldn’t have thought there was much 


wrong with your chest. Cough ... now 
draw a breath ... Oh, I’m sure it isn’t 
very bad.” 


“T think I’m rather nervous,” Alice said. 
“One gets that way being so much alone.” 

“You are not going to be alone any 
more,” Amyanswered. “Take this, dear ; 
now I’ll make you comfortable.” 

Thatafternoon little Mrs. Bagnall happen- 
ing to call upon the Deputy Senior Finch, 
was informed by the maid, who, if evolution 
be admitted, must have descended from a 
Cheshire cat, that the Deputy was sitting 
rubbing the Senior’s feet. 

“Oh!” said Mrs. Bagnall. “ Birds in 
their little nests agree! What fun!” 

A great deal of explanation was vouch- 
safed—more than Mrs. Bagnall seemed to 
find necessary. The readiness of her 
intelligence was remarkable. 

“Why, if it had all turned out just as 
you h —_— arranged,” said Alice, 
“you could not take it more easily.” 
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“Oh, don’t say that,” answered Mrs. 
Bagnall. “Unlikely as it might have 
seemed, this Finches’ Home, or whatever 
you call it, has quite healed that silly old 
quarrel.” 

“ Silly indeed!” said Amy. 

“ Tdiotic !” said Alice. 

“ But the object of the foundation—if an 
outsider might guess at that—seems to 
have been (besides, of course, the preserva- 
tion of singing birds) the abolition of 
gossip.” 

“Well,” said Amy, “I believe that that 
object has been partly achieved. When I 
began to think about it—and I had to do 
that, you know—I found that—yes, Emily : 
believe me or not—”’ 

“Oh,” said Mrs. Bagnall, “I think I 
will believe.” 

“T found that I was quite a gossip.” 

“ No, no, Amy.” 

“ Yes, yes, Emily. To tell the truth, I 
found that I was a great gossip. And I 
shouldn’t be surprised ’’"—Amy fixed her 
glasses and looked from Mrs. Bagnall to 
Alice—“ if that sermon were meant for me.” 

It may or may not have some connection 
with this story, but there can be no harm in 
mentioning that Mrs. Bagnall’s album now 
contains a cabinet photograph of Augustus 
Sedgwick. 





OwitBin My Heart 


I can find no lonely spot 
Which thy presence never blesses— 
Where the thought of thee is not. 
When I look within, and straightway 
Search the rooms and sweep the stair, 
From the towers to the gateway 
Thou art always everywhere. 


erm in my heart's recesses 


In the nursery, where unbidden 

Dust has buried childish joys, 
Memories of thee are hidden 

With the long-forsaken toys. 
In the castle-turrets airy, 

Built—ere girlish dreams had flown— 
By some strange fantastic fairy, 

Thou art still the corner-stonc. 


In the happy pleasure-garden 
Thou art walking all the while: 

Winter frosts can never harden 
In the sunlight of thy smile ; 


At thy touch the fragrant spices 
All their sweetest perfumes yield ; 
And the honey that suffices 
Fills the lilies of the field. 


In the dungeon's darkest centre, 

Where the iron has been wrought 
Which within the soul must enter 

Ere the final fight is fought. 
Where deserted hopes are flitting 

Pale and ghostlike through the gloom— 
Even there I find thee, sitting 

Like the Angel on the tomb. 


Hope may fail, and Faith may falter, 
Wealth and Learning may decay, 
Tongues may cease, and times may alter, 
Prophecies may pass away ; 
But as long as love immortal 
In its strength unshaken stands, 
Thou shalt dwell within the portal 
Of my house not made with hands. 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
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Life’s Fitful Fever 


to one of the unknown seers. He was 
not a master of strenuous style, he was 

above the arts of rhetoric, but there was an 
upward movement of the spitit which made 
his words fall like the raining music of the 
lark, plenteous and fresh. Sometimes they 
had the surprise as well as the brilliance of 
wit. He was speaking of those who under- 
took a burden plainly beyond their powers, 
and lost the opportunity of actual service b 
their vain endeavour. ‘ The man,” he said, 
“who would carry the world on his 
shoulders, will find it break his spine, and 
crash through his skull into the brain.” 
The precise phraseology has escaped us, but 
its quaintness and force so laid hold of two 
young students that they went afterwards 
to apologise for Bevediee Hon laughter. 

This carrying the world on the shoulders 
has, however, becomea favourite occupation. 
What else do our newspapers mean? They 
not only offer us an appalling array of facts, 
but they abound in vast suggestions. They 
can raze a city in a sentence, or reconstruct 
an empire in a few paragraphs. Every 
day somewhere there is crisis or alarm. 
Everything that happens is described on its 
most exciting side. 

*“ All the world’s a stage, 
And all the men and women merely players.” 


¢ the years of long ago we were listening 


, 


“ Earthquakes, plagues, and desolation’ 
are no longer the poet’s dark, prophetic 
imagery, but the advertising lines of a 
column of news. We can “sup full of 
horrors,” and yet not be a Macbeth ; from 
te quarter of the globe the worst crimes 
would company with us. All great calami- 
ties are brought within our ken. We see 
the flames leaping from ship to ship, the 
huddled companies of quailing people, their 
last awful agonies, and the fiendish villainies 
of men who will doom their fellows to death 
rather than lose a bribe. Or we fight the great 
battles o’er again; and writhe as we enter 
the hospitals, and mark the slow anguish of 
brave men herded to suffer. Or anarchists 
conspire, and kings fall before our eyes. 
Events such as might fill a volume of 
history come upon us in a week. 
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How do we bear it all? Subject any 
new-fledged human spirit to such a suc- 
cession of shocks, and. what will be the 
effect ? Let them continue over a course 
of years, how much of the primal, elemental 
feeling will remain? How does society 
bear itself under this cumulative know- 
ledge? Are the multitudes astonied or 
thrilled beyond the passing moment? 
What room is left for awe or wonder? It 
would be rash to say that English character 
has suffered, for never has it shown to 
greater advantage than in some recent 
events. The wider range of interests is 
itself a gain. The more general discus- 
sion of large questions is a most helpful 
part of the nation’s education. Yet clearly 
this perpetual stream of worldwide excite- 
ments has its dangerous influence. It 
substitutes impulsive judgments for sober 
action; it makes men restless, hasty, 
shallow, sometimes cruel. -The whirl of 
strong sensations sweeps over the quiet 
places, destroys the quiet thinking, and 
makes us all impatient of the slower pro- 
cesses which are the true life of men, as 
they are of Nature herself. The tone even 
of our literature is affected byit. Yet is not 
“the still small voice” a parable for all 
time? As evident, if not more deadly, is 
the popular pessimism which springs from 
lightly dwelling on the world’s dread 
chronicle of wretchedness and woe. It is 
apt to shed all philosophy, and harden into 
a dull, chill fatalism. 

What a strange uncanny sense seems 
sometimes to fall upon men when they pass 
out of the full life of London into the more 
solitary places! Who that has lived in the 
streets, and betaken himself for a day to 
some sequestered cottage, but has been con- 
scious of hearing the silence? Still more 
apparent is “ life’s fitful fever’ to him who 
passes out into the solitudes. Let one who 
has been closely interested in political and 
social questions, accustomed to follow 
events at home and abroad with minute care, 
who is a lover of literature and art, or who 
rejoices in society, and is active in philan- 
thropic work, find himself by some turn of 
affairs—let us say, for example—on the 
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African Veldt, as it was before the tramp of 
soldiers had made it a highway; and how 
will this feverish existence fade into nothing. 
What was this life which he has put off ?— 
all its threads are broken, there is silence 
instead of many voices, there is no circling 
world, what even is duty? Then it is that 
he realises how immense is this modern life 
which he has forsaken—what a hold it has 
had upon him, how incessant is its demand, 
how great its strain, how it has woven its 
meshes round every part of his being! 
Strip it away, and cast him abroad, and he 
seems as bare as Adam under the trees of 
Paradise ; yet still his pulse beats quick, and 
his very dreams in the solitude will be like 
those of a fevered man. 


“This tract which the river of Time 
Now flows through with us, is the plain. 
Gone is the calm of its earlier shore. 
Bordered by cities, and hoarse 
With a thousand cries is its stream. 
And we, on its breast, our minds 
Are confused as the cries which we hear, 
Changing and short as the sights which we see. 


And we say that repose has fled 

For ever the course of the river of Time. 
That cities will crowd to its edge 

In a blacker, incessanter line ; 

That the din will be more on its banks, 
Denser the trade on its stream, 

Flatter the plain where it flows, 
Fiercer the sun overhead : 

That never will those on its breast 

See an ennobling sight, 

Drink of the feeling of quiet again. 


But what was before us we know not, 
And we know not what shall succeed. 


Haply, the river of Time— 

As it grows, as the towns on its marge 
Fling their wavering lights 

On a wider, statelier stream. 

May acquire, if not the calm 

Of its early mountainous shore, 

Yet a solemn peace of its own. 


And the width of the waters, the hush 

Of the grey expanse where he floats, 

Freshening its current and spotted with foam 

As it draws to the Ocean, may strike 

Peace to the soul of the man on its breast— 

As the pale waste widens around him, 

As the banks fade dimmer away, 

As the stars come out, and the night-wind 

Brings up the stream 

Murmurs and scents of the infinite sea.” 
Matthew Arnold. 


Life's Fitful Fever 


The fever of life, however, is not modern ; 
it must be cured by the old-world physicians 
if it be cured at all. You may find in a 
single row of primitive cottages all the 
pains, passions, griefs, cares, of which it 
is bred. This dire tragedy of the world upon 
which we now look out dwarfs everything 
else, butthe questions which disturbso many 
minds belong to the foundation facts of 
man’s history. The mystery, the agony of 
life are not new, they show on almost ever 
page of the sacred book. “ Why does God 
let so many dreadful things be?” asked a 
simple soul the other day, and thousands 
of siricken spirits tremble as they urge the 
question. War we know, and why it comes 
and what it means. But the ternble deso- 
lations of famine, who can stay them? And 
why fall these appalling cruelties upon the 
Christians of China? Kruger’s Bible has 
been the object of much loud scoffing; 
but egoistic interpretations are not the Bible, 
and usually have this recoil. The blood- 
stained Bible of many adead Boer deserves 
more respect. What must the sincere 
among this unhappy people think when 
the promises upon which they have leaned 
seem to break and pierce them? And for 
China how many thousands of prayers have 
ascended, and yet events take their ruthless 
course ! 

Could we but see a little farther, how 
different everything would look! The whole 
system of things must change, the very con- 
ditions of our mortal lot vanish, before we 
can pass into the divine order of an eternal 
peace. The creatures of brief time, how 
shall we track the ceaseless interplay of 
cause and effect? how understand the re- 
lations of man’s will to God, or of human 
endeavour to His purpose? Or of flickering 
history to the eternal law? How interpret 
the actual meaning and place of suffering? 
or discern the glimmerings of the great 
To-be ? We do see that in the midst of this 
awful darkness which may be felt there are 
transforming elements and gleams that pro- 
mise a nobler future. 

Many at various times have tried to 
answer these same questions. Here is the 
conclusion of one man’s pondering : 


“A Sower went forth to sow; 
His eyes were dark with woe; 
He crushed the flowers beneath his feet, 
Nor smelt the perfume warm and sweet, 
That prayed for pity everywhere. 
He came to a field that was harried 
By iron, and to heaven laid bare ; 
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Life’s Fitful Fever 


He shook the seed that he carried 
O’er that brown and bladeless place. 
He shook it, as God shakes the hail 
Over a doomed land, 
When lightnings interlace 
The sky and the earth, and His wand 
Of love is a thunder-flail. 

Thus did that Sower sow; 
His seed was human blood, 
And tears of women and men 
And I who near him stood 
Said: ‘When the crop comes, then 
There will be sobbing and sighing, 
Weeping and wailing and crying, 
Flame and ashes and woe!’ 


It was an autumn day 

When next I went that way. 
And what, think you, did I see ? 
What was it that I heard? 
What music was in the air? 
The song of a sweet voiced bird ? 
Nay, but the songs of many, 





Thrilled through with praise and prayer 

Of all those voices not any 

Were sad of memory ; 

But a sea of sunlight flowed ; 

A golden harvest glowed ; 

And I said: ‘Thou only art wise, 

God of the earth and skies! 

And I praise Thee, again and again, 

For the Sower whose name is Pain!’”’ 
Richard Watson Gilder. 


Brave men have fallen in battle, great 
cities have been overthrown, whole countries 
have been subdued, and the course of 
history has been changed, hundreds of times 
over. One event is remembered above 
the troubled centuries—it has become the 
centre of life and hope to the world ; and at 
its heart was this dread cry, “ My God, my 
God, why hast thou forsaken Me?” There 
is no more bitter cry to-day. In all times 
of our tribulation we will remember it. 

Ww. 8 





Some Thumbnails, drawn from the Life 


SEVEN LITTLE CHILDREN 


IRST, the three financiers : 
They stand in contemptuous contem- 
plation of a fruiterer’s wares. The 
month is April, and among the exhibits are 
diminutive baskets contixining each twelve hard, 
hectic-looking berries. They are labelled 
“ Strawberries,” and the price of them is stated 
to be half-a-crown a basket. A lady stops, and 
makes the purchase of a basket. The children’s 
faces express increased contempt. They are all 
three eating with great relish a mixture of sand 
and starch sold to them as liquorice. The lady 
could purchase herself an enormous quantity of 
it for the sum of money that she is investing in 
those twelve berries. She has manifestly the 
wealth of Croesus, but they judge her a poor 
financier. 

Second, the two who knighted a dog: 

It knelt before them, and they gave the 
accolade by laying a sword (in the likeness of a 
walking-cane) on his shoulder, and bidding him 
rise to the words, “ Rise, Sir Nero.” After that 
they folded their arms about his neck and em- 
braced him, giving him the accolade in the right 
old fashion. Comment of a Frenchwoman 
near: “ C’est impayable!” 

Third, the child-painter : 

He made his picture on a wall. 
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It was a 


kitchen wall, which had been recently white- 
washed afresh. His work, when completed, 
suggested rather than portrayed a hunt. The 
ignorance of perspective shown in it made it 
resemble an early Egyptian art product, like 
which it had a certain prettiness, still more 
(viewed from the decorative point) a certaincharm. 
The young painter’s mother was not a person to 
recognise this fact, but his playmates recognised 
it. ‘They said that the wall was prettier with 
the picture than it had been without it, and they 
applauded him. Their applause was sweet to 
him, and strengthened him to bear what followed 
after. 

Lastly, Tibby : 

Tibby is at the age when everything is in- 
vested with intelligence, and speaks to her 
mother’s tables and chairs as Friday did to 
Robinson Crusoe’s gun. Her talk is generally 
of an ireful or condoling kind; that is, she will 
roundly abuse things for hurt done to her by 
them, or will tenderly sympathise with them for 
hurt done to them—by others. The case of a 
chair set down roughly is one in point. Tibby 
kissed the four legs of it, and told it not to ery. 
She also reproved the monster who set it down 
roughly. 

ELSA D’ESTERRE-KEELING. 
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A STORY OF 1715 


BY LUCY HARDY 


let it go; sure the money ’twill 
fetch is sorely enough needed.” 

The speaker was a stout, matronly-looking 
woman, attired in the mob-cap = quilted 
petticoat familiar to us in Hogarth’s 
pictures ; for it was the year 1715—that 
fatal winter which witnessed the final 
discomfiture of the Jacobite rising under 
the Earl of Mar, on which the dubious 
success of Sherrifmuir had cast an illusory 
ray of hope. Asin the later “rising” in 
1745, the Jacobite forces had triumphantly 
advanced into England ; but timid counsels 
had prevailed in 1715, as they did in 1745: 
the invaders had halted and hesitated in 
their progress, thus giving time for their 
own ill-disciplined forces to melt away, 
while the Government organised an army 
against them. On November 12 was fought 
the decisive battle of Preston, which 
shattered the hopes of the adherents of the 
House of Stuart for a generation to come. 

The gaols and even the churches of 
Preston were crowded with the unfortunate 
adherents of the lost cause ; prisons which the 
majority of the captives only exchanged for 
the scaffold, or the more lingering doom of 
“ transportation to the Plantations.” 

The country town of Preston had, indeed, 
been the scene of unwonted excitement 
during the past few weeks, firstly owing 
to its occupancy by the Jacobite forces 
under General Foster, and then by the 
capture of the town by General Carpenter ; 
the Jacobite troops, surrounded and hope- 
lessly outnumbered, being at length forced 
to surrender unconditionally, and to suffer 
for their misguided zeal. 

Ronald Glenallen, a young Highland 
laird, had, like many of his fellow-country- 
men, joined the “rising” rather from a 
sense of loyalty to his family chief than 
from any passionate attachment to the 
cause of King James, who was indeed a 
far less important personage to many a 
Highland Jacobite than was the revered 
“head of the clan ”—a fact plainly evinced 
by the conduct of the Frasers in this very 
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campaign ; who, though they had cheerfully 
marched to join Mar’s standard at the 
bidding of one of their chiefs, retired from 
the Jacobite army with equal celerity when 
the “actual head of theclan .. . . the heir 
male, recalled them by his mandate.” 

Living peacefully upon his little High- 
land estate, happy in the society of his fair 
young wife and children, Ronald Glenallen 
would never have joined himself to Mar’s 
disastrous expedition save at the bidding 
of his chieftain, whose commands were 
sacred to young Glenallen, as to every other 
member of the clan. Sir Walter Scott (in 
“Waverley ”’) has truly depicted the blind 
passionate attachment which bound the 
Highlanders of the last century to their 
hereditary chiefs. Therefore, when the 
“ Fiery Cross,” sent round in the autumn 
of 1715, reached the peaceful Highland 
glen, Ronald hesitated not to promptly 
obey its commands; and Lilias, his wife, 
though she parted from him with bitter 
tears, did not attempt to dissuade him from 
the expedition. 

The autumn wore away into winter; 
and tidings came slowly to Scotland of the 
result of Mar’s enterprise. Lilias and her 
children had removed to Edinburgh, to be 
nearer gaining intelligence of the results of 
the campaign; and also—so Ronald had 
said when he departed—to welcome the 
return of the victors. But few of the gallant 
band who had quitted Scotland with such 
high hopes ever beheld their native land 
again; and those who did so mostly returned 
either as hunted fugitives or—in long after 
years—as heart-weary and ruined exiles. 

With anxious heart and sinking hopes 
Lilias had followed the story of that dis- 
astrous march southwards; rejoicing at 
first’ in its fleeting successes, and then 
crushed by the tidings of the complete 
defeat of the Jacobites at Preston. Learn- 
ing that her husband, who had joined 
Foster’s army, was among the captives at 
that town, Lilias had followed him thither 
in the hope of at least beholding him once 
again. 

4A 
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It was a terrible experience for the poor 
oung wife, whose twenty-six years of life 
ad hitherto been spent in quiet seclusion ; 

happy amid the Highland glens in which 
she had been born, and among which she 
had hoped to die. But love gives power 
to the weakest; and—how, she herself 
scarcely knew—Lilias Glenallen had con- 
veyed herself and her four little ones 
through the disturbed and distracted 
country, until she reached Preston, there, 
alas! to find herself no nearer communi- 
cating with her husband than she had been 
in Edinburgh. 

“Woe to the vanquished !” had been the 
motto of the conquerors. The unfortunate 
captive insurgents were strictly guarded 
and treated with the utmost rigour; the 
inhabitants of Preston were not very 
kindly disposed towards the Jacobites who 
had brought the “din of war” into their 
hitherto peaceful town; and Lilias found 
that her Scots accent often exposed her to 
insult, as she timidly inquired her way 
about the streets, or endeavoured to as- 
certain in which prison—actual or extem- 
porised—her husband was now confined. 

The pale sad face of the young Scottish 
lady had, however, caused a feeling of 
compassion in the breast of the woman at 
whose house she had sought for lodgings ; 
and, slatternly and poor as were her present 
surroundings, Lilias counted herself as 
fortunate in being sheltered under Dame 
Ursula Godwin’s roof; for every nook and 
corner in Preston was now crowded, either 
with General Carpenter’s troops, or with 
visitors who came either from curiosity, 
or else, like herself, bent on obtaining 
tidings of, or access to, the Jacobite 
Dame Ursula easil 


prisoners. guessed 
the errand which had brought Lilias and 
her children to Lancashire. But, though 


the good woman was as virtuously indig- 
nant against the “ wicked rebels” as were 
any of her fellow townsfolk, she forebore to 
visit the husband’s sins upon the head of 
the wife. 

Dame Ursula was kindly to her mournful 
young lodger; and Lilias at length became 
emboldened to employ her landlady to dis- 
pose of various personal treasures, on the 
sale of which, now her small stock of money 
was exhausted, the young wife and her 
children had to depend for the supply of their 
daily necessaries. As days went by, Lilias 
encountered fellow-countryfolk in Preston 
(attracted, like herself, by the magnet of 
dear ones in the prisons), and learnt from 
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these friends that her husband was still 
alive, and in confinement in the principal 
gaol of the town. In vain, however, did 
Lilias, without money or influence, attempt 
to gain an interview with her husband. 
Ronald Glenallen had made himself some- 
what conspicuous among the insurgents, 
and his name was upon the list of those 
who were to be transferred to London to 
be tried—and in all human certainty 
condemned—there. 

Yet all hope was not at an end, as some 
of Lilias’ new friends cautiously whispered. 

The wealthy English Jacobites, who had 
timidly hung back from joining the rising, 
at least now showed some sympathy with 
the vanquished ; money was freely sent from 
London, and secretly smuggled into the 
gaols of Preston, until, as a contemporary 
writes, “though it was difficult to obtain 
change for a guinea in the streets and shops 
of Preston ” (the town being so impoverished 
by the war), “ gold and silver abounded in 
all the gaols.” 

The ostensible reason for these charitable 
remittances was a desire tv enable the 
Jacobite prisoners to procure such comforts 
and alleviations as were, in those days, 
purchasable in every gaol by payment, but 
more than one captive found that the money 
of his English friends furnished a “ golden 
key ” to liberty. 

General Foster, the commander of the 
insurgent forces, had succeeded in “ break- 
ing prison” and safely escaping to France 
—might not Ronald Glenallen be equally 
fortunate ? 

But without attracting suspicion, which 
would have been destructive to her hopes, 
Lilias found it impossible to communicate 
with her husband, or even to inform him 
that she was in the town. By a lucky 
chance, the humble lodging where Lilias 
had taken refuge was situated close by 
the prison in which she knew Ronald to be 
confined; should her husband succeed in 
effecting his escape a place of concealment 
was therefore near at hand; but how to 
convey this intelligence to the captive ? 

Lilias often glanced up as she passed the 
grim forbidding building (about which she 
dared not linger) with a yearning longing 
that her voice could penetrate to Ronald’s 
cell, and whisper to him that she was 
watching and waiting so close at hand, 
and had means to effect his escape abroad, 
could he but reach her in safety. There 
was but one hope of opening a communi- 
cation with the captive—a faint and feeble 
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one indeed ; but “drowning men catch at 
straws ”—Lilias resolved at least to try this 
expedient. 

Days went by, and the Glenallen little 
ones, accustomed to the fresh free air of 
their Scottish home, began to droop amid 
the close atmosphere of the lanes and 
alleys of the overcrowded town, little 
Marjorie at length becoming so ill that a 
doctor had to be summoned. In one sense, 
the child’s illness proved a blessing in 
disguise, as it, was through this same 
doctor (himself of strong Jacobite sym- 
pathies, though too cautious a man to have 
openly involved himself in the ill-starred 
rising) that Lilias was brought into com- 
munication with some of her fellow country- 
folk, and enabled to learn of her husband's 
whereabouts, and of the hopes entertained 
of his escape. 

In the meantime Lilias’ money was 
rapidly melting away — everything in 
Preston was now at “famine prices” ; and 
though the kindly little doctor generous] 
waved aside the fees which Lilias offered, 
Marjorie’s illness was costly, for the little 
sufferer needed delicacies, and wine, and 
similarly expensive things. Besides, it was 
necessary to keep at hand asmall stock of 
guineas, lest the fugitive, so ardently longed 
for, should arrive penniless at his place of 
refuge, and be, in consequence, unable to pro- 
ceed farther. Therefore Lilias thankfully 
availed herself of Dame Ursula’s proffered 
services for the sale of such lace, jewels, and 
brocades as she possessed—no great stock 
in truth, for the wife of a small Highland 
laird was never lavishly supplied with these 
feminine luxuries; but such as Lilias 
possessed she readily now parted with—only, 
with a firmness which provoked Dame 
Ursula, obstinately clinging to one posses- 
sion which, in the landlady’s eyes, could 
have been “easiest net” of all the 
valuables which had been sacrificed. 

It was regarding this article, a large 
silver cup with the Glenallen arms con- 
spicuously emblazoned upon it, that the 
worthy landlady was now arguing with her 
lodger, who (very absurdly, as Dame 
Ursula considered) had, of late, placed this 
cup in the window, where it was clearly 
visible to all passers-by in the street. 

“’Tis a bit of sheer vanity, just to show 
she’s better than the neighbours, I 
suppose,”’ grumbled the dame, adding some 
remarks about the “folly of hanging out a 
bait for thieves.” 

Now, however, 
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when Marjorie was 


lying sick, and Lilias had timidly asked 
her landlady if she could procure her some 
needlework to execute, in order that she 
might earn a little for herself and her 
children, Dame Ursula fairly lost patience, 
and bluntly told her lodger that she was 
“ keeping a sight of good money locked up 
in waste” in the shape of the silver cup, 
which Lilias so pertinaciously displayed in 
her window. 

““Master Stevens, the silversmith, would 
buy it at a good price, madam, and, 
to speak truth, it’s little liking I have to 
see it stuck where it is in these troubled 
days, when the streets are full of desperate 
rogues, ready enough to cut the throats 
of an honest family if they fancy there’s 
aught in their house worth stealing. The 
money that cup would fetch would be of 
good service to you, madam; and, to my 
mind, this house ‘ud be far the safer if ‘twas 
away.” 

Lilias’ pale cheek flushed. 

“ L.cannot part with that cup,” she said 
in a low voice; “’tis an heirloom,” she 
added after a moment’s pause, “and I keep 
it for my son.” 

“ Please yourself, madam ; but I should 
have thought ’twas better to keep his sister 
for him,” said Dame Ursula angrily, 
flouncing downstairs to dilate to her 
servant upon the “ beggarly Scotch pride” 
which would see a child sink and die for 
the want of necessaries, rather than sell a 
piece of plate with the family arms upon 
it. 

When alone, Lilias buried her face in her 
hands and wept bitterly. 

“ Husband and child,” she whispered— 
“must I in truth choose between them? 
But oh, not even for Marjorie’s sake dare 
I give up my only hope of saving her 
father’s life.” 

“ Mother,” said the eldest of the children, 
the eight-years-old Alexander, “ what for 
do you hold so firmly to yon silver cup?” 

Lilias hesitated for a moment; then an 
overwhelming desire to open her heart 
came over her, and she drew her boy close 
to her arms. 

“ You're growing into a big laddie now, 
my bairn, and I'll trust you with my secret. 
Whisper now,” and she breathed some low 
words into his ear. 

Trouble had made the boy wise beyond 
his years ; his face brightened intelligently 
as he listened to his mother’s communi- 
cation. 

“Oh, mammie, but ’tis indeed a wise-like 























thought! Our father will thank and bless 
you for it.” 

“Truly will he, my bairn,” answered a 
voice in a cautious whisper; and Lilias 
started as the door noiselessly unclosed, and, 
muffled in a cloak, a tall form hurriedly 
entered. 

The loving wife’s stratagem had been 
successful; Ronald had succeeded in 
effecting his escape from the prison, and, 
having learnt that his wife had followed him 
to Preston, was cautiously reconnoitring the 
streets, not daring to make open inquiries 
for her whereabouts, when the familiar silver 
cup, with his own arms upon it, had caught 
his eye. The door of the house was for- 
tunately on the latch (Dame Ursula was 
abroad, and her maid had slipped across 
the road for a gossip), and the proscribed 
Jacobite had thus been able safely to effect 
an entrance. 

Dame Ursula was much gratified next 
day when Lilias informed her that she had 
thought over her advice, and was now 
willing to sacrifice the treasured cup—it 
seemed indeed time to do this, for Marjorie 
—at the doctor’s next visit—was pronounced 
to be so much worse that it was necessary 
to confine the child entirely to one chamber, 
and to exclude all visitors save her mother 
and Dr. Grey; though, judging by the 
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amount of food still consumed by the 
lodgers, even this anxiety did not impair 
the appetite of the other children. Little 
did good Dame Ursula suspect that an- 
other inmate than the sick child lurked, for 
a day and night, in her small back bed- 
chamber; and that it was only after a 
man’s tall figure had noiselessly crept down 
the staircase one midnight and escaped into 
the silent and deserted street that Marjorie 
was pronounced to be sufficiently con- 
valescent to be again visible. Very possibly 
Dr. Grey knew more than he chose to spea 

about—wise men see and hear much, but 
know how to keep their own counsel. 

Ronald Glenallen safely effected his 
escape to France; and, thanks to the 
sacrifice of the “ heirloom ”’ cup, Lilias and 
her children found means to return to their 
peaceful Highland glens, where, when more 
merciful counsels had prevailed, the “ Act 
of Oblivion” enabled Ronald, in the after- 
—_ to rejoin his family, whom, but for 
1is wife’s loving ingenuity, he might never 
have met again. 

Little did the English purchasers and 
owners of the Glenallen cup—lost for ever 
to that family—guess how the silver goblet 
had once—like a ray from a lighthouse— 
guided its original owner into a harbour of 
refuge. 
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A Forgotten Treasure-House : 


THE SOANE MUSEUM 


HE curiosity which makes people keen 
to ‘‘see over” a man’s private house, 
while it has no impetus for Reynolds, 

Turner, Bellini, and Van Dyke, seems on 
the face of it to be a vulgar instinct. But 
it may have a better side to it. It may be 
said, with truth, that pictures and other 
treasures of delight show themselves to more 
advantage in the sheltering surroundings 
of a man’s own house than they do in the 
naked openness of a public gallery. The 
lighting in a gallery may be far better, the 
objects more skilfully placed and more 
judiciously arranged; but yet there is a 
something wanting to their environment 


which not the most perfect public gallery 
imaginable can supply. The atmosphere 
is not wholly congenial. To think, for the 
moment, of pictures only—though I believe 
the same applies equally to other art trea- 
sures—they are entirely individual, as 
creations ; so completely the production of 
one genius and one hand alone, that, it may 
be, they secretly resent comparison with 
other masterpieces. They prefer to be seen 
separately, not in a crowd. They dislike 
being jostled, and the close company of 
their fellows; they would fain each be the 
single glory of some whole room, or at any 
rate some separate wall, with sober neutral 
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tinted books around them, and flowers, 
china, and domestic furniture for their ad- 
juncts. Fine pictures appreciate being in- 
dividually treated and adored. I believe 
they gain more from dwelling in harmonious 
and friendly surroundings—such surround- 
ings as show love and a kind of worship— 
than from any other conditions. 

Besides these excuses, on artistic grounds, 
for the curiosity of the public, it must be 
owned that there is a real and not unworthy 
interest to be found in seeing how any given 
individual has used his instincts for the Fine 
Arts, and his opportunities as a collector— 
what he bought, and why he bought it ; 
what he contributed himself, and what he 
borrowed from fellow craftsmen; what his 
tastes were, and idiosyncrasies ; where he 
made the most of his treasures, and where 
he hid his light under a bushel. 

So long as men have any individuality 
left, it is bound to express itself in the 
homes they make for themselves, the way 
they form their letters, and the very “set” 
of the clothes they put upon their backs. 
And if, when a man is in himself interesting, 
and has character and originality beyond the 
common, we like to see the impression of 
himself on his home and surroundings, we 
may well be excused for liking to see the 
results of taste, skill, and perseverance in 
a collector’s private gallery—seeing that it 
needs a large measure of all those qualities 
to make a man successful as a hunter of 
art treasures. 

These premises being granted, it seems 
strange that a picture-gallery and museum, 
formed by a man of fine taste and skill, in 
his own house in the very heart of London, 
and left just as they were when he lived there, 
yet open free to the public, are not more 
known and visited than they are. Private- 
public galleries of this biel an most rare, 
and that of which I speak has been, till 
lately, unique in London. It was the work 
of an architect who, possibly, was more 
successful than great in his own profession, 
but was the possessor of an ample fortune, 
of much taste, skill, and knowledge in many 
branches of Art, had a perfect passion for col- 
lecting and arranging, and an honest desire 
to benefit the British public in general and 
“ Amateurs and Students in Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture ” in particular. What 
a public benefactor is here! The house 
which he partly altered and partly built 
stands, in its main features, exactly as he 
left it, and—so far as this can be said of 
any human creation—will so stand in per- 
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petuity. It is absolutely packed with 
treasures and curiosities, and is in itself 
one of the quaintest specimens of architec- 
tural skill and ingenuity possible to be found. 
The way in which every corner has been 
used, and the extent of hanging space and 
storage for books, of picture galleries, open 
courts, corridors, and rooms that have been 
contrived, all on the ground space covered 
by a London house of very ordinary size, 
are quite marvellous. We have here a 
South Kensington Museum in miniature. 

Some description of this quaint old store- 
house of art and its creator may be found 
interesting toreaders of the “ Leisure Hour” ; 
and if next time they are in the neighbour- 
hood of the Law Courts they can find time 
to visit No. 13 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, they 
will find far more to repay their trouble 
than it is possible to give them any notion 
of within the confines of a magazine article. 
The Museum is open to visitors on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Fridays from 
the beginning of March to the end of August, 
between the hours of eleven and five o'clock. 
And itis possible to gain admission at other 
times by applying to one of the Trustees, or 
by letter to the Curator, or personally at 
the Museum. 

Sir John Soane’s principal title to profes- 
sional fame, to be seen to-day in London, 
is the Bank of England, which was almost 
entirely rebuilt from his designs between 
1788 and 1791. Though this is his only 
memorial in London (besides the museum 
bearing his name), it should not be reckoned 
as the sum either of his performances or 
his ambitions. 

The professional activity of his long life 
of eighty-four years was immense, and he 
had great opportunities. But all his impor- 
tant buildings in London, with the excep- 
tion of the Bank, have been either pulled 
down or completely altered. His intentions 
and ambitions were even vaster than his 
performances, as the walls of his house 
mutely testify. The scope he actually had 
was large enough for most men ; for, besides 
building a number of private country houses 
in England, and being architect to the Bank, 
he was made Clerk of the Works to St. 
James’s Palace and Chelsea Hospital, built 
the Dulwich Galleries, the Westminster 
Law Courts, and other public offices, and 
held various official posts. Had he had his 
entire fling, he would have rebuilt the 
Houses of Parliament for us ; created a vast 
royal palace in the Green Park ; and other- 
wise enriched and adorned the Metropolis. 
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After studying the large coloured sketch 
of his design for the Houses of Parliament 
in the Classical style, and comparing it with 
Sir Charles Barry’s beautiful Gothic pile, 
one is thankful that the fire which made the 
rebuilding a necessity did not occur till 1834, 
when Sir John was turned eighty and had 
retired, through failing eyesight, from his 
public appointments. 

Soane’s birthplace was Whitchurch, near 
Reading. His father was a mason, and he 
was born into the world in the year 1753, 
with the humble surname of Swan. In later 
life Sir John is said not to have been fond 
of talking of his early days; perhaps he 
was ashamed of his humble parentage. 
At any rate he early took occasion to 
change his name, first into Soan, and 
finally into Soane. Among a group of 
family portraits, in a snug corner of the 
museum, there is a beautiful drawing, by 
Downman, of Sir John Soane’s mother at 
the age of eighty-four—a charming old face, 
framed in a tall cap, treated with the most 
delicate skill in Indian ink. 

Young Soane—or Swan—was fortunate 
from the beginning as regarded his profes- 
sional chances. On leaving school, at thir- 
teen, he jumped straight into the arms of 
an architect named George Dance. The 
lad was engaged as errand boy, but his 
talent for drawing soon showed itself, and 
Dance took him into his office and subse- 
quently transferred him to that of a profes- 
sional brother, Henry Holland. With such 
a start there was no time wasted; the 
round peg found its round hole at once ; and 
it is small wonder if a lad, with the talent, 
self-esteem, and ambition that Soane pos- 
sessed, worked his way upwards pretty 
rapidly. At nineteen he gained the silver 
medal of the Royal Academy, and four years 
later the gold medal, with a bold and clever 
design for a triumphal arch. This success 
also earned him the Academy’s travelling 
studentship, so that the next three years 
were spent in Italy, where he gained friends, 
made designs, published a book of views of 
temples, baths, and other erections, and 
came back to England furnished forth for 
the successful career on which, before long, 
he started. The year 1788, when he was 
made architect to the Bank, marks the 
beginning of his great prosperity. Other 
professional appointments followed thick 
and fast, and though, to his great chagrin, 
Buckingham Palace was patched up instead 
of his magnificent design for a new palace 
(to be seen in the picture-gallery of his 
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house) being accepted, enough came to him, 
both of honours and of solid gains, to satisfy 
any rational being. 

Whether these said honours and distinc- 
tions were deserved or not, every visitor to 
the Soane Museum who has a taste for archi- 
tecture must decide for himself; Soane’s 
personal contributions to the contents of 
the museum, both the large framed designs 
of which there are so many, and the books 
of sketches, will give the visitor ample 
opportunity for forming an opinion. That 
the fortune he earned was well spent it 
would be ungracious in us, his heirs, to 
deny. 

Soane became Professor of Architecture to 
the Royal Academy in 1806, succeeding his 
first master in the craft. In 1821 he became 
a Fellow of the Royal Society, and in 1831 
was knighted by George tv. A notice of 
him in an old number of the “ Builder” 
shows us one of the secrets of his profes- 
sional success—that his estimates were 
“ well-considered and seldom exceeded.” 

Although success so distinctly waited 
upon him, we are not to suppose that his 
life was all peace and sunshine. Besides 
his personal disappointments in the way of 
thwarted ambition, he had much to bear of 
criticism from other professional men—less 
successful, perhaps. He got into hot water 
with his fellow R.A.’s for criticising various 
newly erected buildings in his Academy 
lectures. These criticisms—says the obitu- 
ary notice of their author in the “Gentle- 
man’s Magazine” for 1837—were “much 
approved of by the public and the profes- 
sion generally,” but gave great umbrage to 
the other Academicians. They took their 
revenge by passing the rule “that no com- 
ments on the work of living architects 
should be introduced into the lectures of 
the Royal Academy.” Rather a stultifying 
rule this, if the object of the lectures be 
the edifying of young beginners ! 

Neither were Sir John’s buildings by 
any means universally admired. The huge 
classical erections of his later period, with 
their redundance of ornament, “ often mean 
and meretricious,” came in for a hailstorm 
of criticism—so much so that, in a very 
adulatory review! of a handbook to his 
museum, edited by John Britton, the topo- 
grapher of contemporary London, we find 
him spoken of as the one “ of all living archi- 
tects ” who “has received the largest share 
of animadversion and invective.” In the 
“tall” language common to writers of the 

' In the “Gentleman's Magazine” for August 1837. 
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period, Sir John is described as still suffer- 
ing under “ the scurrility which has assailed 
him from his earliest years.” His works, 
says the reviewer, “have met with the 
severest censure ; they have been subjected 
to the test of rules, by individuals who, not 
possessing genius enough to destroy their 
trammels, would wish to cramp his inven- 
tive powers, reduce him to their pigmy 
stature, and endeavour to confine him within 
the compass of theirnarrow limits.” Britton, 
the compiler of the book under notice, is 
adulatory enough, in all conscience; but 
the reviewer out-Brittons Britton. 

Slight and scanty as is our knowledge of 
Soane’s personal history (he somehow es- 
caped having his life written), it is plain that 
the architect’s greatest troubles came from 
himself and his own family. Nature had 
endowed him with “an obstinate temper” 
and a great deal of vanity, which made him 
smart under criticism and defend himself 
with heat and bitterness. His domestic 
life was not happy. His elder son died at 
thirty-six ; with his younger son, George, 
he had a lifelong quarrel, and is said to 
have refused a baronetcy, as being an 
inheritance whereof he could not dispossess 
his rebellious descendant. 

The following is a curious instance of his 
vanity. He was a munificent supporter of 
professional and kindred charities and 
institutions, and among others of the 
Literary Fund. His portrait, gud bene- 
factor of the Fund, was painted by Maclise 
and hung in its rooms; this portrait was a 
very unflattering likeness, and Sir John 
objected strongly to the prospect of going 
down to posterity with such an ugly face. 
He seems to have made his dislike clear to 
a friend of his, William Jerdan the distin- 
guished journalist, and perhaps even went 
a step farther in suggesting the deed that 
followed. At any rate Jerdan had the 
courage, or audacity, to cut the picture into 
shreds; thus—as he is said to have remarked 
— destroying the bone of contention.” An 
article in the “ Builder,” published during 
the sixties, tells us that after Soane’s death 
Chantrey the sculptor—one of his executors 
—discovered the entry of a payment to 
Jerdan, for what Soane considered “ a good 
and acceptable service.” This payment, 
according to the writer of the ido, was 
£500, and the “acceptable service” the 
destruction of the unflattering portrait. 

Soane seems to have started his museum 
shortly after his appointment as professor 
at the Academy in 1806, with the view of 
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benefiting his pupils and other students ; 
and during all the rest of his life it was his 
dearest scheme and the chief excitement 
and enjoyment of his days. The sums he 
spent on enriching and enlarging the collec- 
tion, as well as in providing and beautifying 
the house to hold it, were very large for that 
time ; and no sportsman in pursuit of “ big 
game” was keener and more persevering 
than the old architect in stalking and 
bringing down fine specimens and rare 
treasures. 

It was not, however, till the time of his 
retirement, at the age of eighty, that he set 
seriously about the project of leaving his 
house and collection to the nation, which 
project he carried out in 1833. The house 
and its contents were valued at £50,000; 
to-day they would probably be worth double 
that sum. It was, in truth, a generous and 
magnificent gift—though one wonders how 
his son George regarded the rival heirs! 

We must turn from the maker of this 
storehouse of treasures to the treasury 
itself. The front of the house, as embellished 
by Soane, shares in the quaintness charac- 
terising the interior. On entering we should 
possess ourselves of the sixpenny guide ; 
for we shall need it as a clue to the strange 
mazes of the house itself and the marvellous 
jumble of its contents. It was evidently 
compiled from the text of a large and 
stately volume, written by Sir John Soane 
himself, in the solemn and much be-adjec- 
tived style of his day, describing the 
museum; and the same redundancy of 
language clings to it. One sometimes finds 
it difficult, after reading a description in 
which the terms are distinctly grandiose, 
to readjust one’s mental focus to the object 
described—it bulks so big in the catalogue, 
and is so small and sober-hued, so faded 
and subdued, in the reality. But, like 
“good wine,” the dest treasures in the 
Soane Museum speak for themselves, and 
need no crying up of their merits. 

A copy of Soane’s folio volume lies on 
the table in the dining-room for the use of 
visitors. 

We have taken a good look at the oddl 
conceived, fanciful front of the house, with 
its three round-headed windows and the 
female statues gracing the corners with 
their backs to the brick wall, and now 
ascend the steps to the front door. We 
find ourselves in the very ordinary narrow 
entrance-hall of a London house of about 
eighty years old. The Catalogue, and still 
more Soane’s folio, would have us see a 
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great deal in it, and discover various striking 
effects of perspective ; but when all is said 
and done it is a little shabby entrance-hall 
and no more. A bust or two and several 
plaster casts look severely down at us from 
the walls; but in spite of their efforts to be 
impressive, it must be owned that the ante- 
chamber of this temple of the Muses has a 
depressing effect. 

But take courage! There is better to 
come. The large room into which the hall 
opens—the dining-room and library com- 
bined—is a dignified and impressive place, 
and has, moreover, a look of cosiness and 
comfort about it, reminding us pleasantly 
that we are in a private house. There is a 
bright fire burning, and flowers on the 
mantelpiece. Through two of Sir John’s 
great round-headed windows the daylight 
comes cheerfully in; and the outlook is 
bright and pleasant over th2 great open 
space and fine bushy plane-trees of 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields. There is a writing- 
table covered with papers, and the room 
has that feeling of habitation so dear to the 
soul of man. One feels as if Sir John had 
only just pushed back his chair from the 
hearth and gone away into one of the other 
rooms. 

In this room we have a good specimen of 
Soane’s taste as a decorator. Its ceiling is 
beautified with pictures by an Academician 
named Henry Howard, its walls are em- 
bellished with arches, painted in imitation 
of bronze ; mirrors are quaintly introduced ; 
in every available corner there are brackets 
and shelves for bronzes, ancient vases, and 
alabaster urns. Bookcases, full of hand- 
some leather-bound books, cover the greater 
part of the walls, giving to the room that 
pleasant mellow tone and sense of being 
clothed and furnished which nothing else 
in like measure conveys. The finest 
adornments are the portrait of Sir John 
himself, by Lawrence, painted in 1829, over 
one of the fireplaces—the last piece from 
the painter’s hand—and opposite to it 
Soane’s specimen of Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
work, “The Snake in the Grass.” These 
two pictures are, it may be said, a shining 
example of how pictures gain from being 
seen alone and in domestic surroundings. 

It would take far too long to tell of half 
the quaint and miscellaneous treasures that 
this room contains—the old painted glass in 
the back window, so ingeniously put to- 
gether; the very fine Greek and “Etruscan 
vases ; the remarkable pair of small busts 
of the Emperor Napoleon; the French 
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astronomical clock which formerly belonged 
to George the Third’s brother, the Duke of 
York; the autographs of Sir Christopher 
Wren and Inigo Jones; the beautiful 
illuminated manuscript of the sixteenth 
century in a glass case; and many other 
treasures. 

It is not, however, till we get past the 
stately dining-room, and plunge into the 
maze of little rooms, passages, niches, and 
recesses that lie beyond it, that we fully 
discover the strangeness of this unique 
house or appreciate the boldness and in- 
genuity of its deviser and arranger. We 
wander upstairs and down. We turn 
corners till we are bewildered. We get 
dim glimpses, through painted windows, 
into small shafts or wells, which the cata- 
logue calls “courts”; we peep over the 
shoulders of plaster busts and find that 
the floor has been cut away and the base- 
ment ingeniously opened up to view. 
Over our heads is “the Dome ”—is it as 
much as ten feet across? Anyway, the 
light falls through it with excellent effect 
on the casts and carvings collected in the 
“gallery” beneath, and sparrows enjoy 
themselves on the netting which covers it. 

One would be astonished to learn the 
smallness of the space into which this maze 
of rooms and corridors is crowded. One is 
equally surprised at the dignity and im- 
pressiveness that several of these very 
small apartments possess. They won’t be 
laughed at or held cheap; they hold their 
own in a strangely impressive way. 

Passing through a tiny study and dress- 
ing-room, the walls of which are crowded 
with fragments of ancient carvings, draw- 
ings, bronze lamps, and a variety of other 
“ oddments,” we come to the staircase lead- 
ing down into the basement. This nether 
world is a gloomy region, parts of which 
bear such appropriate names as_ the 
“Catacombs,” the “ Sepulchral Chamber,” 
and the “ Monk’s Parloir,” and the objects 
with which it is filled are kindred to these 
titles. Greek and Roman cinerary urns; 
clay models of monuments; models of 
ancient Etruscan tombs; ancient stone 
capitals, friezes, etc.; models in cork of 
Greek temples; specimens of Flaxman’s 
work; there is no end to their variety, 
though it must be owned that, ranged along 
these clay-coloured vaults, and seen under 
the dull half-light of a London afternoon, 
they look exceedingly same. One’s eye 
wanders from a plaster cast by Flaxman to 
a fragment of Greek sculpture ; and some- 
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how they look very much alike, and all 
rather dreary. 

In the middle, however, of these under- 
ground regions we come upon an object 
which not the dullest could help noticing, 
and which is one of the chief glories of the 
museum, as well as one of the historic 
treasures of the world. 

It is the alabaster sarcophagus, found in 
1817 by Giovanni Belzoni in a royal tomb 
near Thebes, and bought by Sir John 
Soane, in the year 1824, for the sum of 
£2,000. There it lies in its great glass 
case, the tomb of Seti 1, who reigned about 
1350 B.c.; and there it must lie, one sup- 
poses, till the crack of doom, or till the 
house is pulled down to give it egress, for it 
is far too big to be got through the door, 
and how its proud purchaser brought it to 
iis present resting-place must remain a 
mystery such as only a skilled engineer 
could solve. 

The place where the sarcophagus lies is 
one of the happiest bits of Soane’s arrang- 
ing. The floor of the room above it has 
been taken out so as to form a gallery on 
the ground floor, from which we can look 
down right into the sarcophagus and see 
the carvings in its vast inner circumference. 
The light falls skilfully upon it from “ the 
Dome,” and shows faintly the delicate 
translucence of its salmon-coloured sides. 

After admiring this treasure to the top of 
our bent, it is a relief to leave the Catacombs 
behind and emerge again into the upper air. 
We shall soon find ourselves in the Picture 
Room, as Soane himself called it, for once 
using the humbler form of title. It is, in- 
deed, nothing more than a room, and small 
at that. It measures but 13 feet by 12 feet, 
and is 19 feet high ; skilfully lighted from 
the top, but, as may easily be imagined, 
somewhat of a well, where one has to crane 
one’s neck to see the upper tiers of pictures. 

On the wall, opposite to us as we enter, 
are the set of eight famous paintings by 
Hogarth, called the Rake’s Progress. They 
are magnificently painted and full of spirit 
and vigour, but the subjects are, of course, 
hopelessly painful, and increasingly so up 
to the miserable last scene. Of all the 
mirrors that Hogarth held up to human 
folly and wickedness this is that in which 
they are to be seen in their most untem- 
pered hideousness. 

It may be that the grim painter of life 
and manners suited Soane’s views of the 
world as he had found it, for he would 
seem to have had a special taste for 
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Hogarth. After spending 570 guineas on 
the Rake’s Progress in 1802, he bought “ An 
Election,” a set of four pictures, in 1823, for 
1,650 guineas. These pictures also hang in 
this room. Save in the National Gallery 
there is no such exhibition to be found, 
under one roof, of Hogarth’s peculiar genius. 

The celebrated Hogarths and two pretty 
Canalettos are the only pictures of import- 
ance which this room contains; and the 
actual number on its walls is not great. 
We are puzzled, therefore, at finding no 
less than nine pages of the catalogue 
devoted to its contents. Where can all 
the pictures and drawings be that are here 
described? An aged attendant, however, 
comes forward, and works away at various 
bolts and handles ; and lo and behold, the 
sides of the room unfold themselves and 
swing forward like huge window shutters ; 
and on their inner sides there are more 
pictures hanging, and yet more in the 
recesses behind them. On one side of the 
room these shutters, or “movable planes” 
are double; and after presenting to view 
eight successive series of pictures, there is 
revealed behind them, to our bewildered 
eyes, a “ well-hole,” like a large bay-window, 
with painted glass at its back oe a statue 
of a nymph, by Westmacott, and an opening 
down to the basement below, whereby the 
“Monk’s Parloir” has light oan air 
conveyed to it. It is the quaintest piece of 
ingenious devising in all this quaintly 
devised house; and the efect which these 
great swinging shutters give, as_ they 
slowly revolve on their hinges, displaying 
the pictures on their sides and discovering 
the odd recess behind them, hung all round 
with Soane’s own drawings and models in 
wood of his designs, is like nothing else in 
one’s experience. One feels as if one were 
moving about in an architect’s dreamland ! 

It must be owned that, as regards the 
pictures on these ingenious “ planes,” they 
are not of surpassing interest, being almost 
exclusively large architectural drawings 
from Soane’s own hand. Some of them 
represent houses he actually built, and 
public buildings that did come into 
existence. Others are the embodiment of 
his dreams and ambitions—the designs 
with which he hoped to dazzle royal eyes, 
or catch the vagrant fancy of the public. 
The technical skill of these drawings is 
considerable, and being furnished forth 
with all the adjuncts of bright skies, land- 
scapes adorned with trees, and a plentiful 


allowance of light and shade, they are 
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quite pleasing to the eye, and may fairly 
pass for works of art. Perhaps, though, it 
is as well that London was spared Sir 
John’s “Triumphal Bridge,” the “ Grand 
National Entrance to London,” and other 
flights of his bold fancy; and that the 
comparatively modest Buckingham Palace 
has remained, and has not been replaced 
by the huge sprawling erection that he 
would fain have established on Constitution 
Hill. 

From the Picture Room we pass through 
various little lobbies and passages, full of 
cleverly planned bookcases to hold valuable 
volumes and portfolios of architectural 
sketches, and thence pass through the 
“Gallery under the Dome” before referred 
to. From this gallery we can look down 
right into the great sarcophagus, lying on 
the basement floor beneath. The construc- 
tion of the gallery is wonderfully elaborate. 
It has arches all round it supporting the 
dome, and on the piers and spandrils of the 
arches, on the walls and the balustrades, are 
crowded fragments of ancient sculpture, 
casts, funeral urns, statues, and an amaz- 
ing jumble of curiosities in stone, marble, 
and plaster. Large busts crown the 
balustrades and seem to be for ever gazing 
down into the huge coffin below. Con- 
spicuous among them is the marble bust 
of Soane himself, carved and presented by 
Chantrey, who, the “Builder” tells us, 
“ was not given to compliments of this kind.” 
An inscription on the bust says that it was 
“presented as a token of respect, by 
Francis Chantrey, Sculptor, 1830.” 

Beyond the gallery is another Picture 
Room, a later addition made after Soane’s 
death, and a great adornment to the 
museum. Though a small room, it is so 
well-proportioned as to be quite dignified, 
and the pictures in it are seen to the greatest 
possible advantage. This is all the better, 
as they are truly the jewels of the collec- 
tion. On one side hangs an extremely fine 
Canaletto—a view on the Grand Canal at 
Venice. We do not wonder that it is 
considered by many to be the painter’s best 
work ; it would certainly be hard to find a 
more beautiful example of this master, or 
one in a more perfect condition. On the 
north wall is a very fine Turner, also in an 
extremely perfect state—‘Van Tromp’s 
Barge entering the Texel.” The museum 
would be well worth a visit, were it only to 
see this noble picture and splendid specimen 
of Turner at his best. Near it is a small 
Callcott, of a view on the Thames below 
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Greenwich, which is also a perfect picture 
—full of atmosphere and light, yet with a 
quiet restfulness that makes it infinitely 
refreshing. The large Callcott, on the wall 
facing the Turner, is far less interesting. 

The other pictures in this room are less 
noteworthy; but there are a number of 
architectural drawings by Clérisseau, 
chiefly of buildings in Rome, which are 
admirable in style and full of character and 
force. Among the many architectural 
drawings in the museum they are by far 
the most interesting. 

The “ Lobby to the Breakfast Room ”’ is 
also a later addition, and contains a number 
of charming things. Its chief glory is 
a large watercolour by Turner, of the 
Valley of Aosta—a most beautiful, poetical 
drawing, though possibly a good deal 
faded. In this little room are gathered 
together a nest of family portraits of 
the Soane family, in watercolours, pencil, 
and Indian ink. The two best are by 
Downman, of Soane’s mother and of his 
elder son at the age of twelve ; but there is 
a faded and delicate charm about them all ; 
and the quaint old house and its treasures 
seem to take on a fresh interest for us 
when we have studied the faces of the 
family to whom it was once a centre of 
such keen interest. A small oil-picture by 
Watteau—“ Les Noces’”—looks remark- 
ably well and brilliant in this room. 

Lastly, in our pilgrimage over the 
ground floor, we come to the “ Breakfast 
Room,” which is a small but exceedingly 
picturesque chamber, buried in the very 
centre of the house, and having no windows 
save one (fitted with old bits of stained 
glass) looking into a shaft, or tiny yard. 
Soane’s odd fancies and devices for internal 
decoration are nowhere more characteristi- 
cally seen than in this room, which has a 
most peculiar ceiling, springing from four 
arches, and forming a sort of shallow dome 
overhead, crowned by a lowvre or lantern, 
with eight Bible subjects on the glass. 
The chief lighting of the room is supplied 
by narrow skylights, skirting this dome, 
through which bright bands of light fall 
downwards on the pictures on the walls. 
The arches supporting the centre part ot 
the ceiling are studded with small round 
mirrors, giving a very bizarre effect. 

The curiosities collected in this room are 
too numerous and too miscellaneous to be 
even mentioned here; among them are 
some Napoleon relics, including an interest- 
ing miniature of the great Emperor, painted 
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during his captivity at Elba, by Isabey. 
Under the window is a glass case holding 
several beautiful illuminated service-books 
of the thirteenth and fifteenth centuries. 

From the Breakfast Room we reach the 
hall again, and our tour of the museum is 
nearly completed. There are, however, 
two rooms to be seen on the first floor—the 
drawing-rooms. | are over the dining 
room and library, which we first visited, 
and are as crowded with pictures, drawings, 
and curiosities of many kinds as any other 
part of this wonderful house. But time 
fails us, and it must suffice to say that there 
are several curious and interesting, and a 
good many beautiful things to be seen in 
them, besides many more of Sir John 
Soane’s architectural designs, including that 
for the Houses of Parliament which he was 
so desirous of creating. A fine collection 
of gems, cameos, and intaglios is part of 
the treasures of these rooms. 

In this short and imperfect sketch I 
have been able to give little notion of the im- 
mense quantity and variety of the curiosities 
and treasures collected by Sir John Soane-— 
scarcely even of those which every visitor can 
see for himself ; far less of the books of prints 
and drawings, and of works on architecture 
and the kindred arts, which are only shown 
through the medium of the curator. But the 
hour of five is striking; the guardians of 
the museum are seeking their coats and 
preparing to go, joyfully conscious that 
their day’s duties are over. Sir John’s 
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hospitable door is about to be closed, and 
we must leave this dreamy old-world place 
and go out again into the roar and bustle 
of one of London’s busiest quarters. We 
have enjoyed the intense quiet of the place, 
though perhaps we hardly thought of it till 
we got out into “the Fields ” again, and had 
turned off into the roaring streets that lie 
around. Time seems to be annihilated in 
a place like that we have been visiting. It 
is sixty years since the old blind man of 
eighty-four was carried in his coffin out of 
the treasure-house which he had made with 
such infinite pains, yet it goes on just the 
same, and will do so long after we who 
visit it to-day are in our graves. There are 
treasures here of nearly every date in the 
world’s history, from the Egyptian monarch’s 
coffin, made thirteen centuries before Christ, 
down to the work of painters and sculptors 
of almost our own day. Perhaps we smile, 
as we turn away, at the queer jumble we 
have been inspecting, and say to ourselves 
that the catalogue is bombastic and ridicu- 
lous, and that many of the curiosities set 
forth with such circumstance are of no 
interest to anybody. But though we may 
cavil at some of the details, we cannot but 
admire the house as a whole. We must 
needs feel charmed by its singularity and 
quaintness. We shall surely keep a kindly 
corner in our memories for the bricklayer’s 
son who took such pains to enrich his 
fellow countrymen. 
MARY E. PALGRAVE. 
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Oo My Ghifdren 


Ye children—stars upon my night 
That mount as I descend, 

That sparkle with unborrow’d light, 
Unmindful of your end— 

Your end to see as I do now 

Life’s radiance on another’s brow, 

On other cheeks life’s peerless bloom 

I would not tamper with your cup, 

But bid you drink its sweetness up, 
Nor dream of coming gloom. 


Ye children, closer round me kneel, 
I love to hear you speak ; 

Your sweet warm breath I love to feel 
Like zephyr on my cheek. 

What dreams are in that curly head? 

What visions fair by fancy fed 

Are group’d and mirror’d in those eyes ? 

Are these but airy castles wrought 

Of childish folly, childish thought ? 
Then, ye are foolish-wise. 


Come nearer, let me try to catch 
Those smiles that dance and gleam, 
Yet mock me when I strive to snatech— 
As sunbeams mock the stream. 
What joy is this your laughter tells 
Like ringing peal of marriage bells ? 
Whence came your rich and ample store ? 
Were it a marketable ware, 
How soon would vanish carking Care 
And troubles vex no more! 


Your arms about my neck you twine, 
You nearly take my breath ; 
And did not yours depend on mine 
It were the sweetest death. 
But yet awhile I here must stay 
To steer your barque across the bay, 
Ere on the ocean vast you ride: 
And I must teach those hands to grip 
The helm of Life’s big battleship, 
And sport with wind and tide. 
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What, run away? Your limbs how lithe: 
What wings are in your feet ! 
What cage can hold your spirits blithe, 
Of life the soul complete ? 
Oh, when those feet have lost their mirth 
And pond’rous tread the vale of earth, 
What road, what course shall they pursue? 
The devious course of sordid gain 
That thrives upon another’s pain 
And tramples on the true? 


Or shall they rather choose the road 
Where fewer find their way, 
And help to bear a brother’s load 
Beneath the burning day ? 
Which shall it be—the pathway mean 
Where stooping low who wills may glean 
From gutter garbage glowing gold, 
Or that pure highway grand, sublime. 
Exalted o’er the tracks of Time, 
A footing that will hold ? 


P’rhaps in the future [ shall view, 
When life’s short task is o’er, 
Through peering eyes of one of you, 
The age that lies before : 
The wondrous march of man and mind, 
And Science’ childhood left behind, 
And reach’d a purer moral page: 
Through you perchance may find a means 
To realise my cherish’d dreams 
And greet the Golden Age. 


The Golden Age! ’Tis yours to-day ; 
’Tis yours in childhood’s hour; 
The morning has no streak of grey 
To wakiny bird and flow’r. 
The earth may miss her orbit’s range, 
The world may suffer loss and change, 
The sun himself may lose his light, 
And Spring may perish on the wing; 
But childhood is a vernal thing— 
Perennial and bright. 
ALFRED THOMPSON. 
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JAMES MARIS 


“ RT is Nature seen through the 
medium of temperament,” said once 
a clever Frenchman, and a better 
illustration of the maxim could scarcely be 
afforded than that which we find in the 
works of the brothers Maris. 

Jacob, or, as he is more often called, 
James, Maris was born in 1837; two years 
later he was followed by Matthys, and after 
other five years by Willem. The father of 
these boys was a printer, their home the 
Hague, and the slow canal filtering through 
the rich polder lands, the multitude of 
windmills lifting gaunt arms to the sky, 
the sand-dunes stretching away upon the 
neighbouring coast at Scheveningen, formed 
the environment of one and all. From 


childhood the favourite occupation of the 
three boys was drawing, and each one 
reproduced the familiar sights which 
surrounded him in due measure as he saw 
or fancied that he saw them. James and 
Willem, the eldest and the youngest, copied 
Nature—as the saying goes—with geo- 
metrical accuracy; at least as far as their 
limited powers isend But even at this 
early age it was given to Matthys to 
recognise that in drawing Mother's face it 
was not enough to give due proportion to 
nose and chin, or to mark the line of 
smooth hair brushed evenly to either side 
of the kind, gentle forehead. These were 
the things which James and Willem saw— 
Matthys saw something else. 
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He saw, it might be, a woman bending 
over a child, love on her lips, patience in 
her hands, devotion in her eyes. These 
things to him meant Mother, and, taking 
his pencil, he tried to put them on paper. 
The result was queer, and everybody 
laughed at the boy artist. Their laughter 
jarred, so presently he learnt to keep his 
sketches to himself. Only James felt 
vaguely that Matthys was right, and as 
the boys grew to manhood their ideals 
approached more nearly to one another. 

Willem’s art, to this day, remains rather 
the expression of a ruminating than of a 
sympathetic nature. His favourite model 
is that ruminating animal par excellence, 
the cow. He sets her to graze on the rich 
polder lands, where her sleek brown sides 
(he rarely paints the typical Dutch black 
and white cow) find appropriate surroundings 
in the luscious green grass which forms the 
be-all and end-all of her existence. 

Millet, it is true, saw something else even 
in a cow, as was evidenced by the quaint 
remark of the Scotch painter, Nasmyth, 
when that wonderful picture “The New- 
born Calf,” was shown to him. The calf 
is being carried on a kind of rude litter by 
two stolid lads, and is followed by its 
anxious mother. The Scotchman, as he 
surveyed the group, uttered this criticism : 

“ There may be some ambiguity about 


the calf, but there’s no mistaking the 
matairnity of the coo.” 

Well, there is no ambiguity at all about 
Willem Maris’s calves, but has the mater- 
nity of the cow been revealed to him ? 

All the boys passed through much the 
same school. Beginning at the Hague, they 
studied first under Dutch masters, going 
later to Paris, then, as now, the home of 
modern thought in Art. Here Matthys’ 
mystic aspirations were fostered by the 
spirit pervading the French capital; but 
even for Paris his thoughts were too 
advanced. He gave himself up to dreams, 
and in the endeavour to reproduce the 
unwritten language of the soul he forgot 
too much. the claims of the body. His 
pictures were not successful, and, having 
once been refused a place at an exhibition, 
he proudly determined no longer to subject 
his work to the criticisms of men whom he 
in his heart despised. 

Since then his canvases are absent from 
all the world’s great shows, and only in 
private collections do we occasionally come 
across his poetic conceptions. In Mr. 
Mesdag’s picture gallery at the Hague 
there are some of these: one remains after 
many years in my remembrance. It is 
called “The Bride of the Church,” and so 
well has the artist fulfilled his aim that 
while all the remainder—to him, the unim- 
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portant part—of the picture has faded from 
my memory, there still lingers before my 
mind’s eye a vision of that pure young face, 
transfigured by a holiness and exaltation 
which has nothing in it of earth. 

The poet-painter has lived all his life for 
his Art. To him the world offers no 
attractions, and in the solitude of his studio, 
not far from London, he still works 
incessantly, painting out as much as he 
paints in, never satifised with his expression 
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of thoughts which, in truth, are beyond 
man’s power of expressing. 

Between Matthys and Willem, in point of 
poetic conception, comes James, who died 
last year at Carlsbad, whither he had gone 
in search of health. 

That which Matthys has done for 
humanity, James did for inanimate Nature. 
He gave it a soul—by which I mean that 
he gave it expression as distinguished from 
substance. The expression which on the 
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face of man or woman is born of inward 
emotion, on the face of the earth is the 
result of atmosphere. James Maris was an 
unrivalled painter of atmosphere. 

And how rare a gift this is. 

“Tt is a strange thing,” a Ruskin, 
how little people know about the sky. It 
is the part of creation in which Nature has 
done more for the sake of pleasing man— 
more for the sole and evident purpose of 
talking to him and teaching him—than 
in any other of her works, and it is just the 
part in which we least attend to her.” 

This reproach could not have been made 
to the Dutch painter. Nature in all her 
moods fascinated him, but most of all in her 
little everyday caprices. 

“Tt is not in the broad and fierce 
manifestations of the elemental energies, 
not in the clash of the hail, nor the drift of 
the whirlwind, that the highest characters 
of the sublime are developed. God is not 
in the earthquake, nor in the fire, but in 
the still small voice. It is in quiet and 
subdued passages of unobtrusive majesty, 
the deep and the calm, and the perpetual ; 
that which must be sought ere it is seen, 
and loved ere it is understood; things 
which the angels work out for us daily, and 
yet vary eternally ; which are never wanting 
and never repeated ; which are to be found 
always, yet each found but once. It is 
through these that the lesson of devotion is 
chiefly taught, and the blessing of beauty 
given.” 

The whole of James Maris’s artistic creed 
might be summed up in these finely 
discriminating words of the greatest Art 
critic—John Ruskin. The whirlwind and 
the fire are never to be seen on James’s 
sensitive canvases, but the bleak November 
day, grey and cold and opaque, yet strangely 
soft and subdued, is revealed to us by him 
with the magic of music. Turning from the 
misty shadows of November, we may find 
ourselves basking in the radiance of a 
picture which is simply named “ A Sunny 
Sky.” Both are reproduced here. The 
scene in the two pictures is much the same, 
and yet how different they are! The 
water in the first one looks twice as wet as 
that in the second, for is it not absorbing 
additional moisture from the clouds? In 
the sunny picture every least little line 
seems lifted up in gladness to the sky—in 
the other every stroke clings heavily to the 
earth. But perhaps it is in his breezy 
pictures that James Maris’s Art is most 
remarkable. When they are told that he 
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makes the neat red tiles of Amsterdam’s 
roofs look all dishevelled, some of my 
readers, who have not seen these pictures 
and recalled their own sensations in similar 
atmospheric surroundings, may regard this 
mode of reproducing the trimmest of Dutch 
towns as a curious one. But it must be 
remembered that these canvases do not 
aim at presenting Amsterdam to us after 
the manner of photographs taken by the 
instantaneous process. They give us an 
idea of Amsterdam as it appears under 
certain conditions. The tiles, we know, are 
not blown about like the leaves of forest 
trees, but that which passes between our 
eyes and them is constantly in motion, and 
the painter who, conscious that the tiles sit 
tight, should paint them trim and square, 
would give us no idea of Amsterdam on a 
breezy day. 

Though chiefly a landscape painter, 
James Maris has also painted some figure 
subjects, generally his own children. In 
portraying them he was less attracted by 
any emotional aspect than by the delicacy of 
child colouring and soft roundness of youth- 
ful form. A portrait, marked “ Ma Fille,” 
recently exhibited at the Goupil Gallery, 
represents an old-fashioned little damsel of 
perhaps ten yearsold. One can understand 
that the artist liked to paint those large 
brown eyes and childish brown curls. The 
bright red lips suggested the touch of red in 
the hair where a crimson rosebud is placed. 
The fawn-coloured silk dress—probably 
made from one in Mother’s trousseau—is 
opened quaintly at the neck, with ruffles of 
the same material, and a row of beads 
clasping the small throat and glittering 
drops in the ears suggest that this little 
descendant of Eve was fully alive to the 
importance of her position as Father's 
model. The same little girl seems to have 
posed for the fancy picture called “The 
Peacock Feather,” but in it—in spite of the 
fact that here her whole figure is given—she 
is less obviously posing, for here she is not 
ma fille, but a simple child in a white frock, 
lolling in an arm-chair and lazily surveying 
the peacock feather in her hand. It is 
a dainty little picture of “maiden medita- 
tion, fancy free.” 

Another of James Maris’s child portraits 
represents a boy—his boy—playing the 
violin. This boy, now grown to manhood, 
follows in his father’s steps, and hopes one 
day to be a worthy holder of a name made 
famous in the history of Holland’s artist 
sons. 
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My Experience of Magpies and their Relations 


HAVE long had a peculiar liking 
I for birds of the wicked family Corvus. 

I think the seed of it was sown 
while reading as a boy about Barnaby 
Rudge’s raven—that candid bird which told 
everybody that it was a devil, and seemed 
to take a diabolic delight in its disreputable 
character. Although I have been in pretty 
close company with ravens and have 
watched their ways in the rocky solitudes, 
I have never had one in captivity. I have, 
however, had a rather extensive experience 
of tame magpies. These birds are probably 
the most amusingly mischievous and 
queerly whimsical of the whole tribe, 
although jackdaws and jays are perhaps 
equally accomplished in those arts which 
made that “little jackdaw” of Rheims 
celebrated wherever the English language 
is spoken. 

My magpies were called “ Margot,” 
because they were French magpies, and this 
is the name usually given to them in France 
in the captive state. They can rarely, 
however, be described with any accuracy as 
captives, for birds of this family that have 
been brought up by hand can be allowed 
complete liberty without any risk of their 
going away, except in the mating season, 
and even then they often resist the tempta- 
tion. They take a great pleasure in human 
society, and seem to realise perfectly that 
life is easier and also more amusing to them 
in a half domesticated than in an absolutely 
wild state. They are birds of remarkable 
astuteness, with a grasp of philosophy not 
to be equalled in the rest of ornithological 
creation. The attachment of the whole 
crow tribe to man, when they have been 
educated by him, closely resembles that of 
the dog, but it is much less disinterested. 
It is by no means uncommon in France for 
tame magpies to follow on the wing a 
peasant family to their work in the fields 
far from home and to return with them in 
the evening. 


My first magpie never learnt to talk. It 
was lost in consequence of a change of 
abode before it had taken up the study of 
human speech ; but it excelled all others I 
have ever known by its mischievous and 


droll conduct. It was hated by the cats and 
the poultry with a deadly hatred. It would 
get behind the cats when they were sleep- 
ing, or for some other reason were off their 
guard, and would either bring the sharp 
point of the heavy beak down upon the 
bone of the unsuspecting tail, or would 
seize it by the tip and give it a sha 
squeeze with the powerful mandibles. The 
victim of this unprovoked assault would 
immediately turn upon the aggressor with 
claws ready for action, but quick and agile 
as the cat was, the magpie was always 
more so. Its nimble legs took it out of 
harm’s way on the first symptom of danger, 
and if legs were insufficient, wings came to 
their assistance. In a little while the cats 
did all they could to avoid their tormentor. 
There was one, however, that had kittens, 
and the magpie found them out. When- 
ever they were left unprotected the fiendish 
Margot would flop down from some watch- 
tower and lay hold of their tender tails 
with that terrible business-like beak. The 
squeals that ensued soon brought the 
mother cat to the rescue of her offspring, 
but, as soon as she left them, there was a 
repetition of the comedy. A _ hiding-place 
had to be found for the cat family where 
the kittens’ tails were no longer a misery to 
them. 

As with the cats, so with the poultry; 
Margot became the torment and terror 
of them all. The ducks especially passed 
a bad time. Not being able to turn 
quickly, their tail feathers were entirely at 
the mercy of the mischievous bird. When- 
ever it saw them on the march, a few hops 
and flops—that comic gait made up of the 
combined action of legs and wings, so 
characteristic of the crow family—enabled 
the magpie to join the rear of the column. 
Those were trying moments for the rear- 
guard. The ducks in front, hearing the 
screams of displeasure from their kindred 
behind and knowing exactly what these 
meant, hurried on to the water or to some 
convenient place for deploying and facing 
the enemy. 

Then there were battles between Margot 
and a cock called Pierrot which were quite 
Homeric. The magpie knew that it was 
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no match for such an adversary if it 
fought after the manner of cocks. It 
therefore had recourse to ruse. When 
the fowl charged, the nimble Margot would 
spring into the air, and, dropping in 
the rear of the enemy, would take at once a 
beakful of soft little feathers from that part 
of the sorely vexed chanticleer which was 
absolutely without defence. The cock was 
brave and strong, but his martial qualities 
gave way completely after a few battles in 
which he won no glory, but continually lost 
feathers that he regretted most keenly. 
Having realised that it was useless to 
contend with such a bird of darkness, he 
went about with a fixed idea, which was 
to give the magpie a wide berth, and 
his expression became anxious and pre- 
occupied. 

This Margot was in the habit of mixing 
freely with wild magpies, but it never failed 
tocome home to roost. It, however, resented 
a change of residence, and probably tried to 
get back to its native Périgord. 


Another Margot was a magpie of the 
landes and pine forests. Fighting was not 
its chief distraction, but it was ready enough 
to take a mean advantage of a cat’s tail 
when the owner incautiously allowed it to lie 
about. It cultivated the higher arts and 
soon became proficient in talking, sneezing, 
and coughing. There happened to be an 
old lady living near who had a chronic 
cough, and Margot imitated her so exactly 
that, without seeing, it was impossible to 
distinguish the coughing of one from that 
of the other. Its speech was almost equally 
deceptive, and here it may be observed that 
when a magpie talks its voice is far more 
human than that of a parrot. This one’s 
habitual language was French, but it used 
a few English words, which, being mistaken 
for others, had sometimes a rather disreput- 
able sound to French ears. In this way it 
caused scandal. There was a Dominican 
chapel hard by, the door of which was 
generally open. The bird would follow 
people to their devotions there, and one day 
was ignominiously expelled for irreligious 
conduct. An old monk, thinking it be- 
longed to a villa which had been recently 
let to a Russian, went there to remonstrate, 
and he opened the conversation with the 
French servant thus: “Vous avez un 
scélérat dans votre maison ’—alluding tothe 
magpie. “ Mais non, mon pére,” exclaimed 
the astonished domestic, “c'est un 
russe!’"’ Of course it was impossible, 
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ey at that time, for a Russian to be 
a scoundrel. 

Margot’s curiosity was remarkable and 
insatiable. One day the children brought 
back with all necessary precaution a torpedo 
fish from the sea—which was always show- 
ing its ever-varying colours through the 
pine forest stretching down to the beach. 
The magpie immediately sidled up to the 
new object lying in the garden path and 
commenced a discreet inspection. After 
hopping round it several times in diminish- 
ing circles it came to the conclusion that a 
thing remaining so quiet must be harmless, 
and opening its beak it seized the skate-like 
fish by the tail. The magpie had recently 
moulted all the feathers from its neck, but 
the few that remained on the top of the 
head now stood erect, as the bird, with a 
shriek of horror and surprise, sprang into 
the air. It dropped only a few feet away, 
and with long bare neck stretched out and 
wide open beak and the feathers it still 
possessed all on end, it continued to gaze 
and to shriek at the mysterious enemy. 
The bird had evidently received an electric 
shock, the cause of which was in conflict 
with all its notions of the natural, for the 
fish was seemingly dead, and even if it had 
been alive the knowing Margot had been 
careful to attack the end that could not 
bite. It therefore remained fascinated by 
the mystery, but did not make a second 
experiment. How comic at times are the 
humours of animals ! 

In this Margot the thievish and hiding 
propensities of its race were highly de- 
veloped. As meals were taken in the open 
air the greater part of the year, it had every 
facility for observing what was on the 
dinner or breakfast table and singling out 
the morsel that it fancied most. Down it 
would come from the branch of an acacia 
when it was least thought of, and be off 
with its booty before anyone had time to 
interfere. It had learnt that to hesitate on 
the table was to fail, and that success 
depended upon knowing exactly what it 
wanted to do before trying to do it. What 
it could not eat it hid, and on more than 
one occasion butter which was stolen in 
this way was afterwards found under a 
pillow, for there was no keeping the terrible 
bird out of the bedrooms otherwise than by 
closing windows and doors. It was a great 
nuisance, but it helped to put gaiety into 
life. Here is a story of its rascality selected 
from among many that could be told. A 
youth who had to deliver some groceries at 
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a villa left his basket, which was not quite 
empty, under a laurel bush. The magpie 
had watched him from a neighbouring tree, 
and as soon as the basket was unprotected 
it came down and attacked a bag of sugar 
without a moment’s hesitation. Lump after 
lump was carried off and carefully planted 
in the garden or hidden under leaves, while 
the unsuspecting youth was gossiping with 
the servants. When on his return he saw the 
nearly empty bag his countenance changed. 
He cast suspicious and searching glances at 
some children whom he found in the road, 
then went away in a state of grumbling 
perplexity. He was afterwards told the 
true story of the sugar, and he never left 
his groceries again in the magpie’s way. 

Margot’s depravity increased with age, 
which is invariably the case with these 
birds. It pci | a neighbour who doted 
on his tomatoes to buy a whip and be 
constantly on the alert. It did not think 
much of tomatoes as food, but it liked to 
refresh its beak in their juice. Then it was 
most amusing to make the old man run 
and give a lesson in French—strong French 
—which was attentively listened to from 
the top of a tree, and stored up for future 
use. The same neighbour when he looked 
for his candle at bedtime would find the 
candlestick, but the candle would be under 
gorse and bramble in the forest, unless he 
had taken care to lock it up during the 
day. If he had not been a good and a long- 
suffering man he would have unhitched his 
gun from the wall, and have delivered him- 
self of his tormentor. The bird’s observing 
faculty taught it to wait for fowls while 
they were laying, and as soon as they left 
the nest to carry off the egg on the end of 
its beak to some place where it could be 
devoured without risk of disturbance. 

But all great sinners come to grief at 
last, and this one was no exception. It 
disappeared, and was never seen again. 
Being corrupted, no doubt, by civilisation, 
it took to keeping late hours ; and coming 


home one evening in the dusk, very drowsy 
and stupid, it fell a victim to a roving, 
abandoned, half-starved cat, that surprised 
the poor bird, and carried it off into the 
forest for supper. Thus all the tail-pinch- 
ing of the feline race was at length 
avenged. 

After this tragedy I refused many young 
magpies that were proposed to me on the 
most tempting terms. I was, however, not 
strong enough to resist the offer of a young 
raven. To my disgust, I found that it was 
no raven, but a carrion crow. It was 
interesting to observe how all the small 
birds, especially swallows and shrikes, 
persecuted the young crow. They made 
common cause against the-black stranger, 
whose bad character they instinctively 
recognised, and as they followed him on 
the wing, ten or a dozen together, some- 
times alighting on his back and pulling out 
feathers, they raised an extraordinary din 
with their various voices. But when the 
crow grew stronger and more cunning they 
left him alone. It would have been well 
for the sinister bird if it had left others 
alone. It attacked young chickens and 
ducks, and as it could not be driven awa 
its death warrant was signed. . Will it be 
believed that the man who shot the carrion 
crow also ate it, after hanging it up for a 
day or two to “winnow,” as he expressed 
it? He said it had more flavour than 
chicken—an assertion that may be accepted 
without dispute. There is not much 
possible food that runs, or flies, or swims 
that is wasted in France. 

I am now on terms of growing intimacy 
with a young jay, which, although brought 
up by hand, flies about in perfect freedom. 
The liveliness, pertness, and coquetry of 
this bird, together with the beauty of its 
plumage, have caused me to break m 
resolution to have no more dealings wit 
any of the crow family. But it is too soon 
yet to form an opinion of the jay’s 
character. 

E. HARRISON BARKER. 
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BY FRANCES H. LOW 


COUPLE of years ago, owing to the 
publicity given to the subject in the 
“Nineteenth Century,” the fate of 

poor gentlewomen past work, and possess- 
Ing no friends in a position to maintain 
them, excited great attention and sympathy. 
The immediate result of an article that 
appeared in that journal was substantial 
help offered by well-to-do people to thirty 
poor ladies, who are now in receipt of 
small pensions enabling them to live in a 
very modest degree of comfort. But these 
pensions, and those given by one or two 
societies—notably the excellent United 
Kingdom Benevolent Society, which deserves 
the support of every woman who is herself 
beyond the reach of poverty—and the 
comfortable shelter supplied by many of 
the Homes throughout the kingdom, alas! 
only affect a minority of poor ladies; and 
in every town in this country there will be 
revealed, by means of delicate investigation, 
numbers of elderly ailing ladies living, or 
rather starving, on a few shillings a week. 
To live on £12 a year—think of it, when 
one is aged and feeble, and requires good 
fires and warm clothing and nourishing 
food to keep up the ebbing vitality! Think 
for a moment of the ailments of elderly 
women, of the rheumatism and bronchitis 
and heart troubles and dimness of sight 
which make existence burdensome, even if 
the sufferer is surrounded with every 
comfort, ministered to by an affectionate 


daughter or friend, and spared all worry 
and exertion; and then reflect upon many, 
many old ladies dependent for every little 
extra kindness, such as the bringing upstairs 
of coals which they would otherwise have 
to fetch from the Lethon of the house, or 
the fetching of some little article of food 
in pouring rain, upon some well-disposed 
landlady. Often the sad and lonely con- 
dition of her lodger will arouse the humanity 
and compassion of the landlady ; and I have 
known of such a one, receiving but 2s. 6d. 
for the rent of the room, and herself over- 
worked and badly off, making toast and 
broth at her own expense, and sending 
them up to the grey-haired gentlewoman 
lodging with her, whose struggles and 
deprivations she only half guesses. Un- 
happily, many landladies are merciless and 
grasping, and keep the poor ladies who 
are at their mercy—for the dread of being 
roofless is a more acutely felt one than 
that of starvation—in constant fear of 
their heartless and hard criticism. This 
is probably due more to want of imagina- 
tion and delicacy of sensibility than 
cruelty ; and a rough landlady who advises 
a sensitive and refined old lady that she 
“ would be much better off in the infirmary 
workhouse” than in a room by herself, is 
quite well-intentioned and only unable to 
apprehend a form of painful suffering that 
she herself is incapable of feeling. 

It would, however, be mere waste of time 
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and energy to sentimentalise over and even 
sympathise with this widespread suffer- 
ing if it were irremediable and incapable, 
like many other evils, of any solution. 
Fortunately much is being done, and much 
still remains to be done which will be left 
undone until the fact of her duty to her 
poorer sisters is brought home to every 
woman with some superfluity of means 
beyond what are required for her own 
necessities. First a word as to the best mode 
of relief. I believe myself this is to be most 
satisfactorily obtained in well-managed 
Homes. Even when the lady’s little 
pension is fairly adequate, and amounts to 
twelve or fifteen shillings a week, she is 
liable to fall into the hands of a greedy, 
unscrupulous landlady, who will impose 
upon her exactions against which she is 
defenceless. Then she may be laid up for 
days together, and unable to do her own 
little bit of shopping; and even so ill as 
to require nursing and attendance, and yet 
be compelled to go without either. An 
old lady, whose simple unexaggerated record 
bore the stamp of veracity, once told me that 
for five days she had lain in bed exceedingly 
ill with bronchitis, without a soul coming 
near her. The landlady was away, and 
the servant would not trouble to come to 
the top of the house. What would have 
been her fate if a district nurse—who 
by accident heard of the old lady’s position— 
had not generously devoted time and trouble 
in attending upon her till she was able to get 
about again, she never allowed herself to 
think without terror. Even under the 
most favourable conditions the poor lady 
suffers from loneliness and, the want of all 
social intercourse, and for all these reasons 
she is far better off and happier in 
a humanely managed Home. I say 
“humanely” deliberately, because all Homes 
for. poor ladies do not come under this 
description, some of them being managed 
on a purely official basis, and being charac- 
terised by a want of forethought and 
tenderness for the infirm inmates which 
involves unnecessary discomfort and misery. 
I shall not particularise these Homes here, 
but I advise any intending subscriber to 
make very careful inquiries of a personal 
nature about the Home she intends to 
support from people who are on the spot, 
and who have had actual experience. 

But there are some Homes which are so 
admirable in arrangement that no one need 
havea moment’s hesitation in giving them the 
most liberal support. Happy, for instance, 
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are the old ladies who get into the Royal 
Homes at Wandsworth! 

These Homes are just ordinary and not 
specially prepossessing houses from the 
outside, but once you have passed the 
threshold, in what an atmosphere of serenity 
and peace and kindness you are! Miss 
Sewill, the lady superintendent, is more 
like a beloved daughter to her family of 
old ladies than a paid official. Nothing 
could be more homely and pleasant than 
the nice, clean, cosy little bed-sitting-rooms, 
with their placid sweet-faced mistresses— 
whose ages vary from 55 to 77—in their 
lace and velvet caps, with historic lapels of 
last century’s pattern. How keenly these 
old ladies appreciate their own rooms, with 
their own belongings, can only be under- 
stood by those who themselves have 
delicate feelings, and realise the horrors of 
publicity and living in herds. Each lady 
furnishes her own room, and is given gas, 
coals, attendance, medical attendance, and 
many small comforts which she could not 
provide from her own income. A sum of one 
shilling a month is given by each lady to 
the housekeeper, and contrasts favourably 
with the shilling and even one shilling and 
sixpence a week demanded in some of these 
institutions. The servants bring in the 
dinner to each room hot and nicely served ; 
they also tidy the grates, light the fires, and 
make the rooms tidy every day, turning 
them thoroughly out once a week. Although 
the committee do not take cases involving 
highly skilled and prolonged nursing, 
nevertheless when ladies fall ill, as many do, 
they are tenderly nursed and cared for till 
death comes. In a moment, in suggesting 
that similar Homes to these should be 
started all over the country, I shall give 
details of the cost of maintenance. 

Similar in spirit, and with the advan- 


tage of a commodious building and 
delightful gardens, are the Princess 
Frederica Homes at Tulse Hill. Here, as 


in the Royal Homes, every lady must have 
an income of at least £20 a year, and be 
over sixty years ofage. The bed-sitting-room 
which each lady has is a large airy apart- 
ment, overlooking green fields, which are the 
pride of the residents, of whom there are 
eighteen. In many ways these Homes are 
more luxurious than any of the others with 
which I am acquainted. For instance, 
each lady has a good-sized meat safe in the 
corridor where she can keep her food in 
a proper and wholesome manner, again 
a great contrast to one of the London 











Homes, where all the food is kept at the 
bottom of the house in a larder overrun 
with mice. Then another privilege: if she 
is too ill to go out herself, she can entrust 
her commissions to the servant, who goes 
out for the ladies twice a week. This is a 
great boon, and one of the complaints made 
to me at the Home of which I have just 
spoken somewhat unfavourably, was the 
charge made by the housekeeper each time 
she performed the most trifling commission. 
One infirm lady over seventy, with an 
income of only eight shillings a week, told 
me she was charged a penny each time for 
the smallest service, in addition to the 
regular charge of one shilling a week. 
Another excellent arrangement at the Tulse 
Hill Homes is with regard to the dinners, 
which can be purchased nice and hot from 
the lady superintendent for sixpence by 
anyone who does not care to do her own 
marketing. Although the ladies can live 
in perfect independence, they can also have 
pleasant intercourse with one another in 
the gardens, and in a charming sitting-room 
most comfortably furnished, and provided 
with a piano. 
At Westbourne Park Home in Shrewsbu 

Road, each lady is given two rooms whic 
she furnishes herself, and which—immense 
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privilege—she may share with a sister, 
mother, or friend. The opportunity of 
having a relative who will minister to 
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needs as old age and infirmity come on 
is a deeply appreciated one, and these and 
other kindly little details entitle this home 
to far more generous support than it receives. 
If every resident in wealthy Paddington 
contributed ten shillings a year to this 
Home, its benefits could be greatly extended, 
and many old people now living in poverty 
and loneliness could find peace and joy 
within its hospitable walls. 

As I have, however, said, these Homes 
and others shelter but a handful of ladies ; 
and the need for these asylums is so 
immediate that it seems strange to find well- 
to-do women holding meetings and con- 
gresses for all sorts of absurd and fancied 
wrongs and evils, and yet showing them- 
selves entirely unconcerned and apathetic 
with regard to this real and undeserved 
suffering. For the poverty of many, perhaps 
of most, of these old ladies is due to no 
want of foresight or prudence, but simply 
to the nature of things: to the fact that out 
of small salaries it is impossible to save 
sufficient for old age; to ill health which 
swallows up little savings; to the claims of 
parents and sisters, which it will be an ill 
day for humanity if women ever disregard 
on the score of prudence and provision for 
self. 

ati But there is pro- 
eT | bably not a town 
$ in England which 

; does not possess 
| — at least a couple of 

; ‘| hundred wealthy 

. Women who could 

* spare two or three 
{ guineas a year with- 
=> out the smallest 
. $ sacrifice or discom- 

fort—women who 

= spend £5 5s. or 
, £8 8s. upon a 
tailor-made dress 
and a couple of 
guineas each time 
they buy a new 
hat. A couple 
of hundred ladies, 
determined to start 
such a home as 

I have described, 

could do this by 

contributing yearly 
an amount equal to 
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what they spend ona visit to the milliner’s, and 
thereby maintain in comfort and happiness 
ten old ladies. For at the Royal Homes the 
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average cost of each lady is only £32 a year, 
and this sum includes rent, doctor, paid lady 
superintendent, coals, gas, and domestic 
service. Thirty-two pounds a year means 
roughly about fourteen shil- 
lings a week, a cost that 
might be shared between 
two or three families without 
their feeling it. Could not 
some such scheme as this be 
started by the numberless 
well-to-do ladies who, to 
relieve the tedium of their 
lives, enter the labour market 
to-day, making the struggle 
more severe and bitter for 
the genuine bread-winners, 
who must earn their bread 
and keep the roof above 
their heads by journalism or 
teaching or nursing? Could 
not twenty ladies, young and 
old, in each town form them- 
selves into a little band, each 
pledging herself to collect 
fourteen shillings a week? 
Could it not be brought 
home to every well-to-do 
family which > ever had the faithful 
services of a companion or a governess or 
a music mistress, that it is a sacred duty 
and immeasurable privilege to contribute its 
five shillings a week to the support of the 
town’s Home for Ladies, and one that 
should be impressed upon each member of 
it. How quickly the necessary funds could 
be raised and how easily such a Home could 
be maintained were this done ! 

Supposing then the necessary £350 for the 
first year’s maintenance to be secured, what 
are the next steps? Anold-fashioned good- 
sized house capdble of accommodating ten 
ladies must be found, or, if this is impossible, 
two adjoining houses will do. They must 
have nice-sized rooms of fairly equal size, 
each with a fireplace, and one tolerably 
large room which will serve as a sitting- 
room and room for visitors. Miss Sewill 
thinks that a housekeeper, cook, and two 
servants would amply suffice for ten ladies, 
and she believes—in which belief I heartily 
concur—that it is much better to relieve the 
pressing needs of ten ladies by taking an 
ordinary house in the manner suggested 
above, than to wait until sufficient funds 
have beer obtained for building special 
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premises capable of housing twice or three 
times the number. A superintendent, paid 
or unpaid, to whom the housekeeper is 
responsible, and of a tender sympathetic 
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nature to win the hearts of the old people, 
is of the first importance, and it ought not 
to be impossible to find a capable lady in 
each town willing to devote a considerable 
part of her leisure to this noble form of 
charity without receiving payment. Un- 
happily, notwithstanding all we hear of the 
conscientiousness of women, it is a strange 
and painful fact, fully recognised by the or- 
ganisers of philanthropic work, that it is al- 
most impossible to get conscientious regular 
attendance from ladies unless they are paid. 

Meanwhile, there are so many ways of 
helping immediately that no one need delay 
until the larger scheme is achieved. 

Miss Smallwood’s Society for giving little 
pensions of two-and-sixpence and upwards 
is sadly in need of funds, and those unable 
to give money can materially assist by 
sending any warm clothing or tea, or any 
other little comfort, to her at The Lees, Great 
Malvern, to be transmitted to one of her 
many pensioners. The ladies, many of a 
great age, at Miss Sheppard’s Annuitants’ 
Homes, 27 Ossington Street, Bayswater, are 
much in want of any little attentions of this 
kind, and their Homes also are urgently in 
need of more liberal support. 


*, If any of our readers will combine to secure the establishment of even one home, we shall 
be glad to render what aid we can, if they will send in their names to the Editor. 
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Notes on a Trip to Norway 


VISIT to the Fish 
A Market proved very 
interesting. Here all 
along the quay are numbered 
tanks, round which the pur- 
chasers congregate in crowds. 
In the tank is floating a tub, 
into which the live fish are 
put from time to time, to 
enable customers to inspect 
the fish more easily than in 
the tank. When the parti- 
cular fish are decided upon, 
they are pointed out to the 
salesman, who quickly dis- 
patches them, and puts them 
into his customer’s basket. 
Tromso is quite a con- 
siderable town, with well- 
kept streets and numerous 
modern shops. It smelled 
strongly of oil, this being a 
whaling station, and contain- 
ing train-oil factories. Here 
Lapps, in their quaint and 
picturesque costumes, and 


Finns, may frequently be seen in the streets. 
The Lapps come down from the interior with 
skins, furs, etc., and return with provisions. 








FISH QUAY, BERGEN 











LAPLANDERS LEAVING TROMSO WITH PROVISIONS 


Reindeer, the principal source of the Lapp’s 
wealth, may also be met with a little way in- 
land, the milk of the reindeer forming one of the 
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LAPLANDERS, HAMMERFEST 


chief articles of food among the Laplanders. 
The harbour of Tromso always presents a busy 
scene—dried fish, herrings, train-oil, skins, etc., 
being exported in great quantities. 

Hammerfest, which is the most northern 
town in the world, is of neat and clean appear- 
ance, but smelling very strongly of cod-liver oil. 
It is slowly growing in size, and the electric light 
has been introduced for eight years. Here 
we saw several Lapps, but they were very 
ugly and extraordinary people. The town 
is built below a high cliff on the water’s 
edge, three or four narrow streets running 
parallel with the sea, that nearest the 
cliff having the ruins of several houses 
crushed by the dvalanches of snow which 
fell in the spring. 

Arriving at the North Cape—the goal 
of a most interesting voyage—at 9 p.m. 
on June 28, we were gratified to see that 
the sun was shining brightly, and, it being 
a clear night, there was every prospect 
of it still shining at midnight. The more 
active passengers disembarked to ascend 
the eminence of the headland forming the 
Cape, which is situated 70° 10’ north lati- 
tude. Others were content to wait on the 
steamer’s deck and there satisfy their 
curiosity, while others again passed the 
time in deep-sea fishing over the steamer’s 
rail. It.is quite possible to go to the 
North Cape and back without having 
once seen the midnight sun. If the 
weather is not clear, or if there be fog, of 
course there is no sun visible, and the 
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traveller has to content him- 
self with the fine scenery of 
the coast. However, the sea 
beingsmooth andthe evening 
fine and clear, we were rowed 
ashore, and at once began 
the ascent of this famous 
promontory, which rears its 
head about one thousand 
feet high. A rough zigzag 
path has been made up the 
mountain, and the climb to 
the top usually takes about 
three-quarters of an hour, 
the last two or three hundred 
feet being over treacherous 
snow. 

The view from the top 
is dreary in the extreme; 
to the north stretches the 
unbounded horizon of the 
Arctic Ocean, while to the 
south are the everlasting 
snow-topped mountains. A 
granite column has been 
erected to commemorate 
the visit of King Oscar 11 
in 1873. A_ refreshment 
hut is near by, upon the 
top of which several of our 
party climbed. The sun was 
high in the heavens, and shining as brilliantly 
as it does at six on a June evening in England. 
As twelve o’clock drew near, photographic 
enthusiasts got ready their cameras, to snap- 
shot the remarkable phenomenon of the mid- 
night sun, and, when the sun had reached its 
lowest point, the steam whistle, a thousand feet 
below, was blown, and the sun was successfully 
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taken. The descent was rather more difficult 
and trying than the ascent, but it was safely 
accomplished, and at two AM. we were once 
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more aboard, and steering for the Lafoden 
Islands, where is to be seen some of the most 
wild and striking scenery in Norway. 

H. T. CLARK. 














REFRESHMENT HUT AT THE NORTH CAPE 


Indian Rain Omens 


HE rain omens of India are many and 
various, and their origin hard to find. 
Those who practise them, though they 

undoubtedly believe in their reliability, 
either will not or cannot, probably the 
latter, give any explanation. 

One of the omens accepted in the 
Bundlekhand district of North-West India 
is connected with a bird known as the 
“tatéré.” This bird usually lays four eggs ; 
should the four be rds, in the nest in 
a close and symmetrical manner, then the 
four wet months will be good and the rains 
satisfactory. If, on the other hand, one egg 
is separate from the rest then one month 
will be bad and deficient in rainfall, if two 
then two months, and so on. It was 
confidently affirmed by those who con- 
sulted this oracle that one bad month was 
foretold in the Bundlekhand district last 
year. 

There are two other omens in which the 
four important months are symbolised, in 
one case by four grains of “chick-pee,” in 


the other by four bullocks. In the first, 
the four grains are named one after each 
of the months, then moistened and left in 
a pot for twenty-four hours. At the end 
of the appointed time the grains will have 
swollen, and in proportion as each has 
swelled so will be the rainfall in the month 
after which it has been named, the greatest 
fall of rain being foretold by the greatest 
amount of swelling. The bullock test gives 
less detailed information. The bullocks 
are assigned, as were the grains, one to 
each month; in the evening all four are 
tethered to a post; if in the morning any 
are found lying down, those months whose 
bullocks have lain down will be deficient in 
rain. 

Another and more curious form of divina- 
tion for rain was practised last summer in 
Muttra, North-West Provinces. At night 
several old women (it is preferable, contrary 
to the customs of European witchcraft, 
that they should be widows of good moral 
character) met together and went towards 
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a “dhobi’s” (washerman’s) house singing 
songs of prayer to Indra and his Queen— 
divinities somewhat neglected except when 
a drought is threatening. A short distance 
from the house the party stopped and one 
woman went alone to ask for water; and 
herein lies the test. If the dhobi complies 
with her request quickly the omen is good ; 
if, owing to the lateness of the hour or the 
scarcity of water, he is slow in doing so the 
omen is considered bad; in proportion to 
the length of time she is kept waiting is the 
severity of the drought likely to be. The 
woman when she received the water did 
not drink it; for some reason, which does 
not appear, she had, as soon as the dhobi’s 
back was turned, to throw the pot on the 
ground and, abusing him, return to the 
others. This same performance was re- 
peated at the house of a gardener, a potter, 
and a dyer. 

This was the first test. The next took 
place at midnight, when the women went 
to a well outside the village, and stretching 
a sheet, the property of a good man, over 
the top sang prayers and invocations as 
before. One of the party, however, did not 
join in the singing ; she instead peeped into 
the well and called for water. Then all 
waited to hear if in answer to the call a 
frog should be heard moving in the well, 
for if they heard such a thing it was be- 
lieved rain would be plentiful, while if all 
was silent the worst was to be feared. 

A rough translation of one of the invoca- 
tions used when this form of divination 
was tried in the September of 1898 is 
something as follows: 


Now come in torrents, O Indra Raja, in this 
land. 

I will give thee, O Queen of Clouds, a sandal 
chair to sit upon, and wash thy feet with 
milk. 


Now come in torrents, O Queen of Clouds, in this 
land. 

I will cook white riee, O Queen of Clouds, for 
thee; I will cook husked dal and green 
mungori for thee. 


Now come in torrents, 0 Queen of Clouds, in this 
land. 

I will prepare curd from brown buffaloes’ milk 
and mix with it a scaleful of sugar. 


Now come in torrents, O Queen of Clouds, in this 
land. 

I will heat a vessel full of ghi (butter) and fry 
four papars (thin cakes) in it for thee. 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of Clouds, in this 
land. 

Now that thou hast been well supplied with good 
food, I will tell thee where to rest and taste 
thy sweetmeats. 
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Now come in torrents, O Queen of Clouds, in this 
land. 
There is a lofty upper storey made of bricks for 
thee, where a lamp burns all night long. 
Now come in torrents, O Queen of Clouds, in this 
land. 

The day has dawned while I have been sleeping, 
how shall I go home? 

Now come in torrents, O Queen of Clouds, in this 
land. 


Another song, which was more a reproach 

than a prayer, was: 

The plaster has left the walls (through the heat 
and drought), 

O shameless Queen of Clouds, where hast thou 
gone ? 

Thy serpents have cast their skins, 

O shameless Queen of Clouds, where hast thou 
gone ? 

Thy peacocks have dropped their feathers, 

O shameless Queen of Clouds, where hast thou 
gone ? 

O thou that art the daughter of the Dharm Raja 
and bride in the family of the Karun Raja, 

O shameless Queen of Clouds, where hast thou 
gone ? 


When this form of divination was tried 
in September 1898 the omens were not 
favourable, and in the main events justified 
the prediction, for though there was not 
actual drought, still the rainfall in the 
Muttra district was below the average. 

There is a custom not altogether unlike 
the visit to the dhobi test in existence 
among one of the tribes in Assam ; indeed, 
rain omens having a certain amount of 
similarity are to be found among many 
races, and in some sort or another they 
seem to have existed among almost all 
peoples. Even in some country districts 
of England they still linger; though there 
may be no testing for rain, there is still to 
be found a half belief that certain events 
which have absolutely no connection with 
the weather foretell or prevent rain. That 
such beliefs, far from being confined to the 
East, were to have been found among us 
may be seen from a curious old verse in 
which the crow as a rain preventer 
figures : 

The carrion crow, that loathsome beast, 
Which cries against the rain, 

Both for her hue and for the rest, 
The devil resembleth plain. 

And as with guns we kill the crow 
For spoiling our relief, 

The devil so we must o’erthrow 

With gunshot of belief. 


U. L. SILBERRAD. 
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length of time in Russia, the sma 

northern district of Finland asso- 
ciates itself with memories of pleasant 
summer days spent amidst islet-dotted 
lakes or dense beech forests, where through 
the short, cool nights—“ white nights” as 
the Russians call them—the soft, rosy 
flush of twilight never seems quite to leave 
the horizon. It is in Finland mainly that 
most of the wealthier denizens of St. 
Petersburg have their summer residences, 
which they usually occupy for several 
months of each year. There are probably 
few spots in Europe more utterly remote 
and solitary than this Finnish country, 
with its stretches of green woods or grey 
waters, bordered by Baltic Sea and Both- 
nian Gulf to south and west, and shut in 
by undulating hills to the north; you may 
wander for hours through its woods, and 
only hear their silence occasionally broken 
by the voice of some peasant singing as he 
passes on his way. 

It is a land, though, by no means devoid 
of a certain mysterious beauty and poetic 
charm, as may be gathered from the 
writings of the Finnish poets, Franzén, 
Sjostrom, or the Swedo-Finn Runeberg. 

Who the original Finns were, or whence 
they came, is hidden in a past, misty enough 
to excite hot scholastic contests in these 
latter days. The thoughts, ways, and 
culture of the ancient inhabitants, if not 
the secret of their race, are pictured in the 
great national epic, “ Kalevala,” which 
Canon Cook, Mr. Crawford, the two Finnish 
sisters Ingman, and others, have helped to 
make known to English readers. 

The modern Finn has naturally borrowed 
something from both the Swede and 
Russian who have in turn held sway over 
him, but at the same time he has contrived 
to keep his own sturdy individuality. In 
character, though not in physiognomy, he 
can often remind us of the Britisher of 
East Scotland. He is dignified in subordi- 
nation, yet no coward ; and whilst injustice 
can at once spur him to resistance, he 
remains at heart essentially a man of peace : 
thus it is noticeable that the heroes of his 
“ Kalevala ” were not warriors, but men of 
wisdom. Heis a man of quick intelligence, 
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following the intellectual movement of the 
rest of Europe with deep interest, in addition 
to which he has a distinct movement of his 
own, easily appreciable by anyone who 
comes into contact with the cultivated 
native society of Helsingfors, the Finnish 
capital since the conflagration of the 
picturesque wood-built city of Abo in 1827. 

At Helsingfors, literature and art are 
ardently cultivated, not as foreign offshoots 
grafted on, but as native entities. A uni- 
versity flourishes, and much attention is 
paid to the education of women. Music is 
especially dear to the Finnish nature ; there 
exists at present a brilliant little coterie 
of Finnish musicians, both composers and 
performers, whose aim it is to create a 
native school, redolent of native inspiration 
and colour. 

The Finnish Folk-songs are of a simple, 
melancholy, soft character; as a rule they 
are moodier than those of Sweden, smoother 
and more final in their cadences than the 
questioning note which comes to us from 
Norway, but farless passionate and rhythmic 
in their colour and intensity than the 
songs of the Slavs. The instrument with 
which the peasant folk accompany these 
songs is of the harp order, and known as a 
kantele. A quaint legend from the “ Kale- 
vala” tells how the instrument was first 
made by Wainamoinen, Finland’s greatest 
bard. For its frame he used the jaw-bone 
of a huge fish, which he strung with hairs 
from the tail of the enchanted horse ridden 
- the Finnish incarnation of evil, Hiisi. 

his gave his harp an entrancing, bewitch- 
ing tone, which seduced all things in the 
heavens and upon the earth, the sun, moon, 
and stars even descending from their places 
to listen to Wainamoinen’s strains. 

But the bard’s triumphs were soon inter- 
rupted. One day he let his harp fall into 
the sea, where mermen and maidens kept it 
for their own ; and they play upon it to this 
day, the echo of their music being heard in 
the ceaseless moaning and murmuring of the 
sea Waves upon every shore. Wainamoinen 
was wandering disconsolately through the 
land grieving over his loss, when he lighted 
upon a young birch-tree, quivering in pain 
and frightened agony, for it had learnt its 
fate, that it was to be hewn down and 
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would perish. Then the bard took pity on 
the birch-tree and spoke comforting words, 
telling it that from its several branches 
should spring joy and pleasure for humanity. 

And he carved himself a new kantele from 
its tender wood. This time he borrowed a 
young girl’s tresses for his strings, and as 

e played once more, her sighs for her 
lover pleaded and rang forth on the air, and 
the echoes of her innocent love made the 
fascination of this second harp even more 
convincing and potent than the first, and 
Wainamoinen and his music were supreme 
in the land. 

Yet Wainamoinen was but a mortal, 
and he felt that his day must come to an 
end like that of every other human creature 
—and here the “ Kalevala” has a curious 
allusion to Christianity. It relates that 
Marietta and a child (the Virgin Mary 
and Christ) came to the land, and with 
their approach Wainamoinen’s power was 
over. He took his harp and sang for the 
last time, after which, somewhat after the 
fashion of our Arthurian Merlin, he sailed 
away in a gleaming copper boat, which 
shone fainter and fainter as it distanced the 
shore, till it disappeared behind an ever- 
widening horizon, and Finland lost sight 
of its mystic bard for ever. His harp, 
though, he left as a national heritage to the 
Finnish people. 

The “ Kalevala” is full of other legends 
and sagas, which nineteenth-century com- 
posers are constantly setting to music. 
Philip Schanz is one who has used it most 
effectively in a fine overture, “ Kul- 
lerw6.” He is also widely known in 
Finland for his stirring national chorus, 
“Wi aro andens fria folk” (We are a free- 
born people). Still more original is the 
work of Jean Sibelius, whose symphonic 
poems are all built upon episodes from the 
“ Kalevala,” or upon legends from a rich 
mythology. His music to Adolf Paul’s 
tragedy “Christian m.” has been given re- 
peated. yin Finland, Sweden, and Denmark, 
and will probably be produced shortly in 
Paris. 

A Finnish opera composer of promise is 
Oscar Merikanto, who likewise has had 
recourse to the “ Kalevala” for his subjects. 
Four more composers of merit are Karl 
Collan, Gabriel Ingelius, Konrad Greve, 
and August Ehrstrém, all true Finns 
by birth and inspiration. The man whose 
encouragement called these musicians into 
activity was Frederik Pacius, a German 
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violinist, born at Hamburg in 1809, and a 
distinguished pupil of Spohr. He early 
settled at Helsingfors, where he died in 
1891. The Finns regard him with gratitude 
as the founder of their modern musical 
culture. He remained until his death 
teacher and music director at the Helsingfors 
University. Besides several operas written 
for the Finnish stage, Pacius was the com- 
poser of the Finnish national anthem, 
“Vart land! Vart land!” (Our land! Our 
land !) set to the noble words of Runeberg, 
and first sung outside Helsingfors on May 
13, 1848, when its ringing strains were 
taken up by thousands of voices. 

Helsingfors can boast of a busy conser- 
vatoire, whose present director, Martin 
Wegelius, has made a name in the twofold 
capacity of philosopher and musician. To his 
name must be added those of Richard Faltin, 
Karl Flodin, Ernst Mielck, Krohn Yarnefelt, 
and Genetz, all prominent in the city’s 
musical life, either as composers, critics, or 
teachers. Each year, again, Helsingfors has 
its series of symphony concerts conducted 
by Robert Kajanus, whose programmes are 
remarkable for their interest and contrast, 
and who is said, moreover, to be a conductor 
with plenty of temperament and verve. 
There are several musical societies in the 
country—the first was founded as early as 
1790—these devote themselves chiefly to 
chorus singing. 

Neither is Finland barren in executant 
artists. Her first dramatic soprano of any 
reputation was Emmy Akté, mother of 
Mile. Aino Akté, who has already won 
favour in Paris as a prima donna of unusual 
promise. Two more fine operatic singers are 
Ida Basilier and Emma Engdahl. Fore- 
most amongst concert vocalists is Maria 
Collan, the daughter of the famous Pacius, 
and married to the composer, Karl Collan, 
just mentioned. After Maria Collan come 
Hortense Symesberg and Alma Fohstrém, 
both sympathetic exponents of the Finnish 
“ Lied.” 

Amongst male singers are Abraham 
Ojanpera and Hjalmar Frey, the latter being 
one of the leading artists at the Italian 
opera of St. Petersburg. Small, scantily 
populated, devoid of commercial greatness 
or wealth, and directly overshadowed by 
the monopolising resources and riches of 
Russia, it is surely all the more to Finland’s 
credit that her music can pulsate and throb 
with genuine patriotism. 

A. E. KEETON. 


Silas K. Hocking’s new story, ‘‘The Awakening of Anthony Weir,” 
will be commenced in our November Number 
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Rural Life 


BY ‘ NITCHEVO’ 





in Russia 





A RUSSIAN VILLAGE GREEN 


involves a host of prejudices and pre- 
conceived notions to be surmounted 
before being put into execution. What a 
number of English traders the writer knows 
who have cast loving eyes over that great 
proportion of the map of Europe and Asia 
allotted to the Muscovite Empire, and have 
felt the mercantile possibilities of those 
regions, only to sigh when they thought of 
hostile tariffs, long credits, and the uncouth 
language in uncanny topsy-turvy characters. 
A hundred miles east of Moscow is 
situated the village we are about to treat 
of. It is but one of many thousand villages 
dotted about the immense plateau known 
as Great Russia—to see one is to see all; 
and yet the monotony of it all is a charm. 
It is a charm to raise one’s head towards 
the immense horizon, Schiller’s “ immeasur- 
able blue,” and see so much sky and so 
little earth. The swelling breast, the ex- 
panded nostril, and exalted feeling are as 
present here as to him who rides the waves, 
or suddenly views a glorious panorama. 
It is the spell of space. All Russia seems 
to be under this spell of space. It is the 
keynote to the national character, and begets 
reverence, religion, duty; above all, the 
Russian is reverential and dutiful, obedient 
to authority and loyal. We have said we 
see so little earth, but that earth is beauti- 
ful—in spring most beautiful, ana carpeted 
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with flowers of entrancing beauty; tall 
blowing flowers of gaudy colours and sweet 
mosaics of every hue crowd each other, 
struggling to live their little day and expand 
in beauty before the hot winds of summer 
shall suck their moisture dry. Spring is 
so beautiful, so hurried, so brief ! 

We have said one village is typical of 
all; this must necessarily be the case when 
the most persistent conservatism is main- 
tained in every detail of life by all classes 
of countrypeople—the landowners, peasants, 
and priests. No intercourse with outer 
civilisation prevents an immediate relapse 
into their former habits. The Russian 
adapts himself very rapidly to a new order 
of things, but, given the opportunity, his 
instinct teaches him that there are com- 
pensations in his own particular, and to us 
uncomfortable, mode of life which render 
the sacrifice easy to him of the blessings 
and privileges of later civilisation. The 
chief compensation is the immense comfort 
he can derive in every calamity of life; his 
house burnt down, his hay carried away 
by premature floods, his wife dead or run 
away, are all attributed plainly to the will 
of God. This is a consolation, it is true, 
that we westerners can derive, and some do ; 
but he has this further satisfaction—he 
knows and is sure that his neighbours will 
all be unanimous in arriving at the same 
conclusion. No wonder, then, that he 
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prefers to live on, surrounded by such 
sympathising friends. If he migrated where 
more western ideas prevailed, the destruc- 
tion of his house might be attributed to 
carelessness, if not to arson, the loss of his 
hay to downright laziness, and the depar- 
ture of his wife, premature, hastened, or 
premeditated, might even give rise to 
scandal and talk. The Russian loves not 
scandal ; and we may here remark that one 
may seek in vain through the whole of the 
Russian newspaper press for those cases 
without two or three columns of which the 
French or English paper is incomplete. 
The reason of all this may not be a very 
worthy one, since complacency and the will- 
of-God creed are not conducive to causes 
célébres ; but at any rate in the result the foul 
chiffonnier who is a disgrace to our daily 
papers is entirely absent in Russia. To 
return to our peasants, there is yet another 
compensation—the undoubted and long- 
inherited right to beat his wife. Even in 
our own enlightened country we know that 
this privilege is to some extent appreciated 
and even prevails, but in Russia there is a 
double luxury in wielding the correcting 
flail—like Shakespeare’s “quality of mercy,” 


A WOODMAN AND HIS WIFE 
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it has a beneficent effect upon both 
parties; and there are hundreds in Russia 
like the mythical Irish widow whose grief for 
her departed spouse was rendered more 
poignant by the conviction that she might 
never find again a husband to knock her 
down so cleanly as her “poor broth of a 
boy.” Reflecting in this manner, we may 
cease to wonder that the Russian, like Gold- 
smith’s village preacher, evinces no desire 
for change, and proceed to the description 
of his village. At first sight it almost looks 
English. Trees are there where the village 
train can “ lead up their sports ” ; but as t!:2 
Russians indulge in no sports, the contem- 
plative watcher may wait in vain for the 
unrolling before his eyes of that delightful 
idyll of English village life portrayed by 
our genial Oliver, which, let us hope in our 
charity, once, at any rate, had vogue. The 
village has no street, and practically con- 
sists of a broad green with wooden houses 
on two sides of it. In the centre of the 
green may be generally found two wells, 
from which by means of shafts resembling 
an immense pair of unequal scales water 
of varying impurity is extracted ; one end of 
the balance, having a heavy weight attached, 
acts as a lever to raise the bucket. 
Our village is officially known as 
a seltzo on account of its adjoining 
the residence of a gentleman or 
noble. If a village has a church 
it is a selo, one without a church 
and attached to no manor is a 
derevnaya—what we should call a 
hamlet. Very often, however, a 
derevnaya both in size and wealth 
is superior to the other grades. 
Our illustration shows a derevnaya 
which, as can be seen at a glance, 
covers considerably more ground 
than the seltzo. It further contains 
a number of houses belonging to 
well-to-do peasants, whilst there is 
not a single specimen of these in 
our seltzo. The comparative afflu- 
ence of these people is generally 
due to migration to the towns; not 
that they leave their village en- 
tirely, but are away during the 
slack time, when field work does 
not require the whole resources of 
the family. In some cases absence 
is more prolonged, and only occa- 
sional visits keep the absent ones 
in touch with their homes. To sup- 
port the entire population from the 
proceeds of the land is out of ques- 
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tion, as the amount of land apportioned on 
the abolition of serfdom to each village has 
remained unaltered, while the population 
has largely increased. This fact should be 
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difficult to prove any common origin. This 
is quite a feature of this district, as the 
custom is purely local, and one will in vain 
seek for its counterpart in any other part of 
Russia. 

In treating upon the social aspect of our 
village, we must necessarily first commence 
with the Church; and here perhaps the 
writer may be allowed a few remarks upon 
the question which is now very much 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH 


borne in mind by those who are inclined to 
over-admire the Russian land system and 
its village Zemstvos. The backward state 
of agriculture, 7 keeping harvests at a low 
level, acts as a heavy drag upon the rural 
population, but latterly a disposition has 
been evinced to adopt more improved im- 
plements, a state of affairs which should be 
taken advantage of by our machine makers, 
and cause them to pay more attention to 
a country where English-made goods are 
highly appreciated. 

Perhaps the most noteworthy object of, 
and one which is easily overlooked by 
a traveller in, this district is a spot set 
apart a little outside the village, where 
things held to be unclean are thrown and 
left to disappear under the influence of the 
weather. The articles considered as un- 
clean are the utensils employed in laying 
out the dead, and these, covered with 
straw, lie there with little to distinguish the 
place from an ordinary refuse-heap except 
that it is marked by a cross, or sometimes 
an “Icon” or holy image is substituted. 
Scriptural students will not fail to identify 
this place with the more repulsive Gehenna 
of the Hebrews, although it would be very 


broached of a possible union between the 
Anglican and Greek Churches. The writer 
himself is of opinion that the predominant 
attraction to this union on the English side 
is the introduction of the elaborate ritual of 
the Greek Church and the consequent in- 
crease in importance of the priestly office, 
coupled with the alluring prospect of “ dish- 
ing” the Church of Rome. The experience 
and actual condition of the Greek or Russian 
Church are not favourable to the realisation 
of the former expectation. Spite of all its 
ritual, the priest in Russia is not respected, 
and the Russians, especially the peasantry, 
draw a most clear distinction between the 
man himself and the office he holds. Many 
curious tales may be told illustrating the 
nicety of the minds of the Russian lower 
classes in this respect. It will suffice to say 
that whilst the utmost veneration and re- 
spect are evinced for the message of the 
Church, the bearer of that message is looked 
upon with a mingled feeling of contempt, 
pity, and toleration. The church of this vil- 
lage is a fine example of the sacred buildings 
prevalent; it is blessed with a belfry, the gift 
of a pious peasant, whose zeal was greater 
than his ideas of architectural proportion. 
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We were favoured with a sitting by the 
priest (with the cross) and deacon, and also 
the priest’s wife and daughter. The saintly 
pair had never been photographed before, 


PRIEST AND DEACON 


and looked upon the opportunity as a piece 
of high fortune. 

They, and indeed the entire population, 
Were much interested in the whole process, 
but seemed disappointed that the finished 
prints were not at once producible by the 
camera, and looked upon our after-opera- 
tions as rather a mystification than a 
necessity. 

The priest’s wife and daughter were 
dressed in holiday attire, having just re- 
turned from a formal visit paid to one of 
the local gentry. The priest and deacon 
are also in full canonicals. The wife was 
born in the same village, her father having 
neld the office of parish priest. The present 
incumbent at one and the same time married 
his wife and succeeded his father-in-law in 
the benefice. Local rumour says that he in 
his turn is thinking of retiring, and is now 
on the look-out for some aspiring cleric 
anxious to combine the delights of prefer- 
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ment with the sweets of matrimony. This 
is quite the customary procedure, and gives 
rise to much bargaining, especially when the 
outgoing incumbent has a good living and 
an ugly daughter. The poor gen- 
tleman is desirous of getting as 
much income settled upon himself 
as he possibly can in consideration 
of retiring, whilst the aspirant, 
equally anxious to surrender as 
little as he can, naturally depre- 
ciates the qualities and charms 
of the stock he has to take over. 
The lack of romance in such a 
transaction is positively painful to 
contemplate ; love, or even simple 
predisposition, to put it mildly, 
has no part in the bargain, a fitting 
commencement to the dreadfully 
humdrum life the pair are destined 
for. . 

The income is derived from 
church lands, fees for marriage, 
and other services. Fees are also 
collected for paying periodical 
visits to the different hamlets 
forming the parish when services 
with a procession are held. Any 
householder desiring it is sepa- 
rately visited, prayers are said, 
holy water sprinkled, and alms 
collected. These occasions may 
be said to sum up the intercourse 
between the priest and his flock, 
and in it is nothing at all of a 
personal character. The relations 
between the priest and the local 
gentry are of a perfunctory nature; the 
fact that the former is generally a person 
of very limited education militates against 
any close intimacy between the two classes. 
When a village is large and relatively. 
wealthy, as this particular one, more than 
one priest is attached to it (and in this case 
there are to be found three of them), the 
value of the living is considerable, and 
admits of their leading a very easy life. But 
it is not to be assumed that the Russian 
clergy are all so fortunately placed ; on the 
contrary, in many districts the priest is so 
poor that he is obliged to cultivate his little 
bit of land himself, and may be often seen 
working in the fields just as his parishioners 
do. Still his condition is to some extent 
better than theirs, as he is generally in 
receipt of some Government grant, however 
small. 

A peculiarity of the country round our 
village is that it is destitute a crops. No 
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waving fields of corn brighten the land- 
scapes in later summer, and, beyond the 
few necessary potatoes for vegetables, the 
country is left —— to itself. The 
district is watered by a lazy unpicturesque 
river called the “Klyasma,” situated 
some little distance from the village 
itself. The surrounding land, being low- 
lying, is covered in spring by the — 
waters, fed by the melting snow, an 
thanks to this a rich fertilisation ensues. 
Upon the soil left by the retreating floods 
a luxuriant crop of hay is grown, which is so 
abundant as to yield far better results than 
if the ground was carefully tilled and sown 
with cereals. This natural order of things, 
so thoroughly in accord with the aforesaid 
will-of-God theory, is peculiarly to the 
taste of the simple easy-going peasant ; his 
most laborious duty seems to be to watch 
the grass growing under his 
feet, and reflect upon the good 
time he may look forward to 
when the whole population 
forsake their houses, leaving 
them in many cases entirely 
deserted, and form themselves 
into one gigantic picnic 
party, camping out in impro- 
vi booths, like the ancient 
Israelites at Succoth. The 
peasant at such a time to 
some extent puts off his air 
of indifference, and, armed 
with primitive ungainly im- 
plements or huge pitchforks 
made entirely of wood, he 
mows down and gathers into 
huge shapeless stacks the 
bountiful harvest he has 
neither sown nor tended. 
The booths he constructs 
for the family are made of 
earth and boards covered 
over with branches of trees. 
These, together with the hay- 
carts brought up in line, 
make a very characteristic 
picture, and the outing is 
thoroughly enjoyed by all— 
man, woman, and child. The 
whole affair is very orderly, 
as the Russian takes his en- 
joyments 3 calmly; no 
riotous sounds disturb the night hours, 
and the whole encampment is soon so 
quiet that the twinkling, bright eastern 
stars in the vast expanse above seem by 
their throbbing to be out of harmony where 
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all is so peaceful and still. The boom of 
the bittern, or the quick sharp splash of 
some leaping fish in the river, alone disturbs 
the quietude of the night. Before the clos- 
ing scene, after a good day's work, the great 
social function of the evening meal takes 
place under the friendly shadow of some 
trees, and here those bound together by ties of 
relationship sit down round the ever-present 
“Samovar,” and never seem to tire of the 
cup that “cheers but does not inebriate.” 
Here we may mention that the old descrip- 
tion of the properties of tea is not at all 
correct, and that its use (inordinate, of 
course) brings on an attack of delirium 
tremens much more dreadful in its character 
than is produced by a too assiduous wooing 
of the raw spirit goddess of Ireland or of 
Scotland; and an attack of our “ jumps” is 
a very mild thing compared with the frenzy 
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shown by a Russian who has gone “tea 
mad.” This exalted state of mind is dubbed 
in Russia “seeing yellow.” Well, every- 
thing in this world has its use and is abused, 
and we must not grudge the Russian his 
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tea, since it seems to be the one thing alone 
that infuses into him any animation. Brandy 
with him has no such effect, and he feels 
this to be the case. His idea of the use of 
intoxicants is not the primitive and Biblical 
one—that is, to make glad the heart. Their 
soporific and oblivatory properties are 
qualities more attractive, and to enjoy these 
advantages to the utmost he is wont, when 
the mood is upon him and the means at 
hand, to repair to some favourite dramshop, 
deposit all his money with the landlord, and 
contract with the latter to keep him drunk 


romance in his nature, and his fancy runs 
on gnomes, elves, wood-goblins, dwarfs, and 
harmless creations of a similar kind. The 
problem of life troubles him very little ; his 
“new women” find so little sympathy that 
they emigrate en masse, and seek notoriety 
in the Quartier Latin. If his spouse should 
show an inclination towards neurotic 
vapourings, it is endured placidly ; and in 
the unlikely event of himself becoming 
tainted with a few French or English 


notions, it is but a passing fever, and he 
soon becomes Russian again. 
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for as long a time as mine host thinks he 
can conscientiously do from the capital 
placed at his disposal. An important 
contract of this nature sometimes lasts 
for days and nights, and the drunkard 
may remain in his bestial condition for 
the best part of a week, never stirring 
from the bench and table during that 
time. 

Still, with all his faults, the Russian has 
many good qualities ; if he sins, he is not 
always sinning, he will acknowledge faults 
most readily, and suffers little from what 
we call “ beastly pride.” He has very little 
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Nihilism, in spite of all it has effected, 
has no real hold upon the country, and 
never will have until the very nature of the 
Russian is altered. 

The fear of God, materialised as it is by 
him into devotion to his Czar, and hence 
into reverence for all authority, is taken 
advantage of by astute statesmen, becoming 
in their hands a factor of immense impor- 
tance in the making of a nation’s history ; 
from which fact alone we may be sure that 
a higher destiny is in store for Russia 
and her people, whose life-story is as yet 
but half-unrolled. 
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(From Our Own CoRRESPONDENTS) 


Portugal 


It would appear to one, after a not very 
lengthy stay in Portugal, that the period of 
decay which every nation must inevitably reach 
either sooner or later is in its last stages in this 
country. Portugal may perhaps hold out for 
many years yet, but it will be a miserable 
existence. Every sure indication of a decaying 
power is present. The social life of the mass of 
the people is the absolute opposite of pure. 
Immorality can be considered as the chief sport 
(that even is not too strong an indictment) of 
the manhood of the country, and a conversation 
has usually for its subject something not 
relating to the virtues, but to the vices of the 
human race. The Government is not trusted 
by the people, and it is said that the franchise 
is made void by malpractices. Education is at 
a dreadfully low ebb, as from a Government 
statistic one learns that only 10 per cent. of the 
people can read and write. Home life, as it is 
known in England, is in Portugal conspicuous 
by its absence. 

The British workman has reason to con- 
gratulate himself that the conditions under 
which he labours are not so bad as those existing 
in Portugal. The Portuguese working classes, 
however, have ideas of co-operation, crude 
and ill-formed though they may be. As one 
walks through the back streets of Lisbon, that 
symbol of brotherhood, the clasped hands, 
constantly meets the eye, and one is informed 
by means of a sign what society has its meeting- 
place there. That universally recognised “ labour 
day,” the 1st of May, has its processions in 
Lisbon, and also other towns of Portugal, when 
the usual banners are carried, and strange 
wooden models of machinery are dragged 
through the streets by oxen. The reform most 


desired by the people appears to be the “ eight 
hours day” and not an increase in wages, the 
rates of which are very low. A man of the 
artisan class who draws £1 per week considers 
himself fortunate. Even respectable clerks 
have, very often, to be content with less than 
that. Where there is skilled labour, long hours 
are the rule, and, in the majority of cases, seven 
days constitute the working week. The result 
is that these classes, who are really the mainstay 
of the country, live in dirt, squalor, and misery, 
and their ideals are pitifully low. The over- 
crowding in houses is a far greater evil than in 
London. The children are uneducated and only 
half-fed, from lack of money.—w. H. 


The War against Tuberculosis 


Srivce the International Congress on Tubercu- 
losis met last summer in Berlin the department 
of public health in Germany has been hard at 
work with the object of giving effect to its 
decisions and recommendations. The results 
have been most satisfactory. The Congress 
recommended the establishment of hospitals for 
poor people stricken with lung diseases, the 
establishment of special clinical departments for 
tuberculosis patients in connection with the 
hospitals and in all large towns, and recom- 
mended further that physicians who had made 
a special study of lung diseases should be 
encouraged to give free public lectures to their 
brethren on the treatment of these ailments. 
All this has been done in Germany during 
the past year, and with remarkable results. 
Hospitals and institutions for tuberculosis 
patients are springing up all over the country. 
It is not the object of these institutions to 
receive patients far gone in disease, whose cure 
is hopeless; only those sick persons will be 
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admitted for treatment whose cases are hopeful. 
The “ polikliniks,” as the new departments of 
the hospitals are called, are presided over by 
competent men who are bound in all cases to 
give the best advice to patients seeking their 
assistance, and to facilitate the entrance of those 
patients into homes whose cases admit of hope. 
A consumptive patient is instructed in these 
“ polikliniks’’ how he is to conduct himself 
towards the other members of his family ; he 
learns about the treatment of his skin, the food 
he is to take and avoid, the clothes he is to wear, 
the influence of the weather, how to avoid colds 
and chills, the airing and cleansing of his rooms, 
the influence of tobacco on the lungs, and 
numerous other particulars which he is so apt 
to neglect. These “ polikliniks” are crowded 
daily during consultation hours. Another useful 
departure is the distribution by the health 
department of popular tracts and pamphlets on 
this subject, dealing with the treatment of the 
expectorations, of consumptives and other practi- 
cal matters the neglect of which has often such 
serious consequences. The lectures for young 
physicians on the treatment of tuberculosis 
patients have been completely successful, and in 
the Universities of Berlin, Bonn, Marburg, 
Greifswald, and Breslau specially equipped 
laboratories for the study of lung diseases 
and specially arranged series cf lectures by 
eminent professors have been instituted. In 
Berlin alone 1,200 cases of incipient disease 
have been, it is believed, satisfactorily dealt with, 
and the patients placed in possession of invalua- 
ble information and advice which, if followed, 
will in all human probability result in their 
complete cure. In German medical circles war 
has been declared against this terrible disease, 
and those who are in a position to judge are 
sanguine that with care and pains consumption 
will cease to be the great mational scourge which 
it is at present.—w. A. M. 


The West Indies 


Ir is well known that many in America have 
been looking, for some time back, upon the 
British West Indies with longing eyes. And 
sometimes it is even whispered among us that 
approaches have already been made to the 
British Government with a view to a “deal” 
between Great Britain and the United States, 
one result of which would be the transference of 
the Islands to the latter Power. Now, it is quite 
true that the geographical position of the 
Islands relates them most naturally to the great 
western Republic, and it is true also that their 
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incorporation with a great Protectionist Power 
like America, inhabited by more than seventy 
millions of sugar consumers, would be an 
immense benefit to the Islanders from a com- 
mercial point of view. But for many reasons of 
history and sentiment we must hope that our 
Colonial Office may yet find a way of helping 
the Islands out of their commercial difficulties, 
without infringing upon cherished Free Trade 
principles ; and that these oldest British Colonies, 
for which the blood of our very bravest was 
freely spilt in days gone by, and which have 
formed for so long an integral part of the posses- 
sions of our Crown, shall still continue to look 
to England both as the motherland and the 
homeland. 

It must not be thought, even now, that the 
West Indies as a whole are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. Trinidad, for example, which, 
next to Jamaica, is the largest of the British 
Islands, may fairly be described as in a healthy 
and progressive condition. For its comparative 
prosperity various reasons may be assigned. 
One is the enterprise of the Trinidad sugar 
planters themselves, who have met the stress of 
competition by the introduction of the newest and 
best machinery, and the adoption of co-operative 
methods of manufacture. Another is that from 
an early period the Colony set itself to meet the 
peculiar labour difliculties by the introduction of 
coolie immigrants from the East Indies. The 
West Indian labour difficulties date from the 
time of the abolition of slavery, for the liberated 
negroes were never very willing to toil again 
with hoe and cutlass in the canefields—especially 
in an island like Trinidad, with so much virgin 
soil, where they could easily acquire patches of 
land on which to live the life of squatters. In 
default, then, of negro labour, coolie labour began 
to be introduced about forty years ago; and 
now perhaps one-third of the population of the 
island consists of these East Indians, by whom 
nearly all the work of the plantations is carried 
on. And then, again, Trinidad has prospered 
because, when the staple industry of sugar- 
making began to decline, other industries were 
developed, and especially that of cocoa-growing, 
for which the island is famous. In his last 
report to the Colonial Office in London, the 
Governor of Trinidad gives a very hopeful 
account of the outlook, and says that a young 
Englishman, with a little capital in hand, might 
do worse than seek a field for his enterprise by 
coming to Trinidad as a cocoa planter. The 
business can be made to pay. And hardly any 
form of outdoor occupation could be more 
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healthy or delightful than that of a cocoa- 
planter in this island, the charm and beauty 
of which have been so strongly dwelt upon by 
visitors like Kingsley and Froude. 

Jamaica is our oldest and largest West Indian 
possession, and even Trinidad can hardly com- 
pete with the beauty of its mountain scenery. 
But in the depression of West Indian affairs 
Jamaica has suffered more, perhaps, than any 
other island. For one thing, the Jamaican 
planters have not shown the same enterprise as 
those of Trinidad or Demerara in adapting them- 
selves to new conditions and requirements. 
And though the coolie labourer has more 
recently begun to be introduced, the number of 
coolies in the island is still comparatively small. 
Jamaica, however, of recent years has developed 
a large trade in the export of fruit to the 
United States—Jamaica bananas in particular 
being greatly appreciated by the Americans. 
But even this comparatively new trade begins 
to be threatened, for now that the States, as 
the result of their war with Spain, have acquired 
possessions of their own in the West Indies, it 
will not be long probably till preferential duties 
make it impossible for a British island to com- 
pete with American islands in the American 
market. There are some Jamaicans, it must be 
confessed, who avowedly long for annexation to 
the States; but a better way out of the diffi- 
culties that beset Jamaica is open to Colonial 
and British enterprise. If the fruit trade with 
the States should be lost—in fact, whether it is 
lost or not—may we not hope for a great develop- 
ment of a similar trade with Great Britain 
itself? The chief hindrance lies in the perish- 
ability of tropical fruits, and the lack of swift 
steamers plying directly to this country. But 
enterprise can perfectly well furnish steamers 
swift enough to bring fruit from Jamaica to 
London, or Liverpool, or Glasgow in good con- 
dition. Already, it is understood, such steamers 
are being built on the Clyde for this very 
purpose. And if a fruit so nutritious and whole- 
some and pleasant as the West Indian banana 
were sold in England at something like the 
cheap rate which prevails in New York and 
Boston, there is little doubt that a great and 
profitable export trade with the home country 
would soon be opened up, not only for Jamaica, 
but for other West Indian islands.—c. x. 


Old and New Boston 

Boston, like Edinburgh, combines a new city 
with an old. In Old Boston, the streets are 
narrow and hilly, mostly ill-paved, and flanked 
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with houses five and seven storeys high. New 
Boston has magnificent wide streets, regularly 
laid out, and well paved, with handsome build- 
ings rising in places to twelve and fourteen 
storeys high. The most noticeable feature 
about these new streets of Boston is the electric 
street-car service. The cars are longand roomy, 
and, like all American cars, only one storey high. 
Seats on the roofs of cars have never been in- 
troduced in the United States. In summer the 
cars are open down the sides, but always roofed 
in, protected from sun and rain. The cars are 
run on the overhead wire trolley system, and 
they travel smoothly, swiftly, and with little con- 
fusion or noise. At night especially the long, well- 
lighted cars chasing one another swiftly down the 
broad streets, turning corners, interlacing with 
one another on the numerous intersecting lines 
in a never-ceasing procession, lend a charm of 
light and life to the streets which it is not easy 
to convey in words. All the car line services 
concentrate near the beautiful park or common 
which stretches below the State Capitol, and 
forms the heart of Boston. Here are reached 
the older streets; and so great was the conges- 
tion on Tremont Street that a few years ago 
subways were built to carry the cars below the 
surface and free the streets for carriages and 
foot traffic. These subways are reached from 
numerous points on the streets; they are pro- 
vided with ample platforms, and are clean and 
well lighted and ventilated throughout. Several 
of the great department stores have built 
passages to communicate with the subways, so 
that their customers may reach the cars without 
having to pass out on the streets. This is the 
greater convenience, as in the shipping district, 
which is in Old Boston, the side walks are very 
narrow and altogether inadequate for the 
throngs of passers-by who are to be found on 
the streets at all hours of the day. Another 
noticeable feature about present-day Boston 
street traffic is the universal use of rubber tyres 
for all lighter vehicles ; carriages, cabs, hansoms, 
and all styles of light waggons are either 
equipped with bicycle wheels, or fitted with 
cushion tyres. The number of automobilesof every 
style also attracts attention, while the bicycle 
holds its own, asin every American city, for men 
and women of all classes and colours.—E. P. 


A German Cremona 
In the village of Mittenwald, in the heart of 
the Bavarian highlands, live the men who manu- 
facture the greater part of the world’s supply of 
violins. Mittenwald has taken the place of 
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Cremona, although it may take another two 
hundred years before its violins can be men- 
tioned in the same breath with those of the 
famous Italian town. Of the 1,800 inhabitants 
of the village over 800 are exclusively occupied 
with the manufacture of violins, and the output 
reaches the incredible figure of 50,000 violins per 
annum. They are exported to all countries in the 
world, the better instruments going to England 
and America. One organisation of makers alone 
exports 15,000. Each family of violin makers 
has its own particular trade secret, a sort of 
trick of the trade, handed down from father to 
son. Outsiders, and still more rival makers, are 
not permitted into a workshop that is not theirs. 
The people of Mittenwald have an interesting 
violin school where the village boys are in- 
structed in the general technical departments of 
violin building. In the hall of this building is 
an inscription to the following effect: “The 
object of this school is to instruct the scholars 
accepted in it in the various arts connected with 
the manufacture of stringed instruments, and to 
educate them as capable violin makers.’’ The 
course lasts three years and embraces in addi- 
tion the arts of drawing, singing, and playing on 
the violin. In the building of a violin much is 
left to the individuality of the builder. It is 
seldom that two violins are exactly alike in 
every particular. The villagers of Mittenwald 
are generally of opinion that the varnish with 
which an instrument is covered is of the first 
importance, and attribute the fine tone of the 
violins made by Stradivarius, Guarnerius, and 
others to a secret of varnish which has evidently 
been lost for ever. Mittenwald uses maple- 
wood for its violins, brought from the distant 
forests of Dalmatia and Bosnia, and pine-wood 
of a certain quality and resinousness found only 
in the neighbouring forests. The old-looking 
violins seen in many a music-shop window are 
not infrequently brand-new instruments from 
Mittenwald. The blackness and shabbiness, the 
rubs and scratches, the Italian names of makers 
inside and the picturesque date, let us say of 
1748, are often the work of the ingenious fiddle- 
makers of this remote idyllic village in Bavaria. 
“We must supply the market,” they say in 
extenuation of this class of business; “if we do 
not, some one else will.’’—m. a. M. 


Tammany and New York Street 
Cleaning 
THE recent death of New York’s Street Clean- 
ing Commissioner, Mr. McCartney, and the 
selection of Mr. Perey Nagle as his successor 
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recall the great struggle of New Yorkers against 
Tammany misrule, its temporary success, and its 
ultimate failure. As a result of revelations 
before a committee of inquiry, which sat 
through the summer of 1894, New Yorkers 
aroused themselves when the municipal elec- 
tions came round in the following November, 
and succeeded in electing Mr. Strong as Reform 
Mayor. One of the best and wisest actions of 
his administration was to take the Street Clean- 
ing Department out of politics and put it into 
the hands of a competent civil engineer, Mr. 
George E. Waring. Before Mr. Waring’s time 
the streets of New York were unequalled in the 
English-speaking world for filth and litter, and 
the death-rate in the tenement regions was corre- 
spondingly high. Every street sweeper held his 
position that Tammany might secure a voter, and 
idleness or drunkenness was no cause for dis- 
missal, so long as a member of the force paid 
tribute to Tammany out of his pay. Mr. Waring 
changed all this. The sweepers were uniformed in 
white ; vigilant inspectors were employed; and no 
man could remain on the force unless he worked 
faithfully. The streets were cleaned. For the 
first time in the history of the modern city, the 
children of the tenement regions, whose only 
playground is the street, found clear space and 
cleanliness instead of stalled waggons and 
accumulated filth. The death-rate went down. 
Civil engineers came from Europe to admire 
and to learn. But Tammany was not idle. 
The reformers rested on their achievement, but 
Tammany never rests. At the elections in 
1897 Tammany returned to power. Waring 
was dismissed, but Tammany did not dare at 
once to decline from his high standard, and 
Mr. McCartney, a capable business man, was 
put in his place. Though again hampered by 
politics, Mr. McCartney struggled to follow the 
example of his predecessor, and to keep New 
York clean, and although not uniformly success- 
ful he deserves credit for his efforts. On his 
death, however, Tammany thought it no longer 
necessary to pander to the reformers, and the 
choice of Mr. Nagle as Mr. McCartney’s successor 
is considered by all New Yorkers as a frank 
avowal of Tammany’s purpose to run the Street 
Cleaning Department on the old lines, for the 
benefit of Tammany rather than for the health 
of New York.—e. p. 


The Ice Trade in New York 

OnE great difficulty long experienced by the 
group of earnest men in New York who in 
season and out of season for many years past 
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have worked for a better and purer municipal 
government has been the fact that while Tam- 
many politicians made great fortunes from their 
control of the city government the tribute was 
never taken directly from the poorer classes. 
Much of it was taken from people engaged in 
illicit occupations, who desired that there should 
be no interference with them on the part of the 
police. But while the methods of making money 
adopted by the men in the inner Tammany ring 
were various and subterranean, until the summer 
of 1900 not one of these methods had directly 
touched the pockets of the poor, and only a 
comparatively small part of New York’s vast 
population personally felt the tyranny of the 
Tammany organisation. More or less all New 
York has long suffered from the municipal 
government associated with Tammany; but until 
the Tammany politicians pushed themselves into 
a great ice trust, the poorer people of the city 
had no grievance acutely felt that they could 
plainly see was directly due to Tammany rule. 
In 1899, however, the inner group at Tammany 
Hall associated itself with a mammoth ice trust, 
which was aiming to secure the monopoly of the 
distribution of the five million tons of ice used 
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every year in New York and Brooklyn. By the 
influence of the Tammany men, exerted through 
the Dock Board, all the independent ice concerns 
not absorbed by the trust were, for one plausible 
reason or another, ejected from the wharves on 
the river front at which they landed their ice ; 
and when the summer season of 1900 began, 
New York suddenly discovered that it was at the 
mercy of the Tammany ice trust. The trust, as 
soon as it realised its power, advanced the price 
from 25 cents to 60 cents ahundred pounds. As 
the Tammany Mayor openly identified himself 
with the trust at the very moment that public 
indignation was at its height, it is hoped that at 
the election next year Tammany will fail to 
secure a renewal of its present hold on city 
government. The price of ice is a matter which 
touches every household in the city; for in the 
hot summer months ice is as much a necessity 
aswater. While this is so, and while Tammany 
took advantage of its governmental control of 
the docks and the city to aid private capitalists 
in their extortions, Tammany’s hold on the 
city is so great and so peculiarly held that 
nothing short of electoral upheaval can free New 
York from Tammany rule.—. P. 
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The Money-lender in India 


ANOTHER point worthy of consideration is the 
extent to which, under the protection of our 
legal system, the peasant proprietors of India 
are being oppressed and ruined by village shop- 
keepers and money-lenders. These men advance 
money at a most exorbitant rate of interest, 
taking as security the crops and occupancy 
rights of the cultivators of the soil. The latter 
are ignorant, improvident, and in some matters, 
such as the marriage ceremonies of their 
families, inordinately extravagant. The result 
is that a small debt soon swells into a big one, 
and eventually the aid of the law courts is 
evoked to oust the cultivator from a holding 
which, in many cases, has been in the posses- 
sion of his ancestors for hundreds of years. 
The money-lender has his accounts to produce, 
and these can hardly be disputed, the debtor, as 
a rule, being unable to keep accounts of his own, 
or indeed to read or write. Before the British 
dominion was established in India, the usurer, 
no doubt, existed; but his opportunities were 
fewer, his position more precarious, and his 
operations more under control than they are 
at present... .I do not say that the rough- 
and-ready methods of native justice in dealing 
with money-lenders were excusable or tolerable, 


but at the same time I am inclined to think 
that, in granting these men every legal facility 
for enforcing their demands and carrying on 
their traffic, we may have neglected the interests 
of the agriculturists, and that it might be 
desirable to establish some agency under the 
control of Government, which would enable the 
poorer landholders to obtain at a moderate rate 
of interest advances proportionate to the 
security they had to offer.— Forty-one Years 
in India,” by Lord Roberts. 


Canvassing in the Good Old Times 


CANDIDATES are creatures not very susceptible 
of affronts, and would rather, I suppose, climb 
in at a window than be absolutely excluded. 
In a minute, the yard, the kitchen, and the 
parlour were filled. Mr. Grenville, advancing 
toward me, shook me by the hand with a degree 
of cordiality that was extremely seducing. As 
soon as he and as many more as could find 
chairs were seated, he began to open the intent 
of his visit. I told him I had no vote, for 
which he readily gave me credit. I assured him 
I had no influence, which he was not equally 
inclined to believe, and the less, no doubt, 
because Mr. Ashburner, the draper, addressing 
himself to me at this moment, informed me that 
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I had a great deal. Supposing that I could not 
be possessed of such a treasure without knowing 
it, I ventured to confirm my first assertion, by 
saying, that if I had any I was utterly at a loss 
to imagine where it could be, or wherein it 
consisted. Thus ended the conference. Mr. 
Grenville squeezed me by the hand again, kissed 
the ladies, and withdrew. He kissed likewise 
the maid in the kitchen, and seemed upon the 
whole a most loving, kissing, kind-hearted 


gentleman. He is very young, genteel and 
handsome. He has a pair of very good eyes in 


his head, which not being sufficient as it should 
seem for the many nice and difficult purposes of 
a senator, he has a third also, which he wore 
suspended by a ribband from his buttonhole.— 
Cowper's Letters. 


Reading 


Tar variety in diet is essential to health is a 
well-known fact ; but that mental nourishment 
should be equally varied is not so universally 
accepted a truth. The great tendency is to 
treat the public as an invalid, and concoct deli- 
cacies and sweetmeats in the shape of sentimental 
love stories, instead of supplying wholesome, 
abundant nourishment. Then, again, mental 
meals must be small and explicit; short stories, 
short paragraphs, and frequent full-stops, lest the 
mind should weary. Porridge is undoubtedly a 
valuable food supplying muscular strength, but it 
would be unwise to make it a sole article of 
diet; and equally unwise to expect a well- 
developed mind, nourished solely on science. 
On the other hand, too great a quantity of 
pastry is even more pernicious; and as such 
must the greater number of modern novels be 
considered, tending to a dyspeptic mind unequal 
to mental effort, and certain sooner or later to 
destroy the appetite for wholesome reading. 
Poetry has been called the champagne of the 
literary vineyard ; a certain amount stimulates, 
but too much leads to a prostration of strength. 
The Bible is to the mind what milk and bread 
are to the body. Without a knowledge of the 
Book we cannot be truly wise. All food, however, 
fails to nourish the body unless well digested ; 
and reading fails in its purpose uniess we think. 
* Better to think for one hour than to read for 
ten without thinking.’ Capital is no use unless 
we live on the interest ; and books are waste-paper 
unless we spend in action what we get in 
thought.—. Rk. s. 


Daniel O’Connell 


O’ConNELL had a keen nose for scenting out 
jealousy and enmity—so keen as sometimes to 
scent them out where they did not exist. For 
instance, he fancied that Miss Edgeworth in- 
tended to insult him by making Connell the 
name of the rascal in her story of “ Ormonde.” ... 
Among O’Connell’s qualities in private were his 
great hospitality, his friendly manners, and his 
immovable good humour. It was nearly im- 
possible to put him out of temper. His profes- 


sional practice supplied him with many odd 
stories of the Bench and the Bar. He had 
aristocratic aspirings. He once said to me: “If 
I ever took a title, it should be Earl of Glencara.”’ 
He used to say: “ The timid man increases his 
own difficulties; the coward increases his own 
dangers ” ; and again, “ There is no impossibility 
to combined millions.” He is said to have been 
one of the most entertaining of companions, 
“unencumbered witn any superfluous diffidence,” 
for he once remarked, “ I have made the mind of 
England, and now it is my duty to guide it.””— 
Memoirs of O'Neill Daunt (Unwin). 


Homes for Working Men in Germany 


Herr Marcussz, of Brunswick, has recently 
published an account of the erection of work- 
men’s dwellings in some of the manufacturing 
centres of Germany. From the “ Daily News” 
we learn that the dwellings for the work-folk 
of the great aniline factories in the Duchy of 
Baden are peculiarly thorough in all their 
arrangements. One of the aniline firms has 
builé 123 houses for 492 families. Their first 
houses were plain and ugly; but all the newer 
buildings are constructed in the picturesque 
Swiss chalet style. Each house has rooms for 
four families; stands free and open in its own 
small garden. The rent is 1 mark 80 pfennig. 
Repairs, and inward and outward painting 
and whitewashing, are done at the expense of 
the factory. External to the dwelling-houses, 
the firm has provided a common dining-hall, a 
bathing-place, a gencral sick hospital, a separate 
hospital for cases of lung disease, and a house 
for the reception of women before and during 
child-birth. The firm also provides a daily and 
midday meal, participation in which is “ facul- 
tative,’ and the cost is 20 pfennig. In the 
busy industrial district of Munchen Gladbach 
the new workmen’s dwellings have been built 
by a Society for General Utility, on the model 
of the famous Swiss Gemeinniitzige Gesell- 
schaften. The houses are semi-detached, with 
from five to seven rooms in each. The builders 
have endeavoured to give them a kind of rural 
appearance. Here every attempt is made to 
induce the workman to become the owner of 
his house. In both centres the most rigid atten- 
tion has been paid to hygienic completeness. 


Mr. Spurgeon’s Last Words 


Mr. SpurGEon’s sermons are still issued every 
week, and still make the round of the world. 
His last words spoken from the Metropolitan . 
Tabernacle were memorable, and have a timely 
sound even now. They were spoken on July 7, 
1891 : 

“ If you wear the livery of Christ, you will find 
Him so meek and lowly of heart that you will 
find rest unto your souls. He is the most mag- 
nanimous of captains. There never was his like 
among the choicest of princes. Heis always to 
be found in the thickest part of the battle. When 
the wind blows cold, He always takes the bleak 
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side of the hill. The heaviest end of the cross 
ever lies on His shoulders. If He bids us carry a 
burden, He carries it also. Ifthere is anything 
that is gracious, generous, kind, and tender, yea 
lavish and superabundant in love, you always 
find it in Him. His service is life, peace, joy. 
Oh that you would enter on it at once! God 
help vou to enlist under the banner of JEsus 
Curist! ”’ 


Carlyle at Work 


In the “ Life of Anne Gilchrist” (T. Fisher 
Unwin) there are many anecdotes of literary 
celebrities. Here is a glimpse of the Chelsea 
philosopher. Alexander Gilchrist wrote the“ Life 
of Blake,” the poet and artist, and also of Etty, 
the painter ; while his wife’s principal achieve- 
ment was the “ Life of Mary Lamb.” For a 
time, and until Mr. Gilchrist’s death in 1861, at 
the early age of 33, the family lived next door 
to Carlyle, at Great Cheyne Row. 

“Shown up into the large comfortable draw- 
ing-room, I found Mrs. Carlyle alone (Carlyle 
downstairs fetching a short allowance of sleep 
overnight), and was more favourably impressed 
by her than I had expected. After exchanging 
a few words, as she was making the tea, Carlyle 
appeared in his long brown indoors coat, and 
shook me cordially by the hand; he was from 
that moment very kind. After tea, Mrs. Carlyle 
left. And for the rest of the evening (till twelve) 
[ sat with him alone, he pouring himself out, as 
is his wont; sitting the latter part of the time 
on a footstool by the fire, smoking, and looking 
in his old long brown kind of great-coat, as he 
was bewailing the pass men and things had come 
to, and as he thought of it hardly caring to live 
—looking like a veritable Prophet, mourning in 
sackcloth and ashes the sins of the world, 

“Carlyle gave me a new and heroic view of 
Marlborough and his Duchess, among other 
things—which led to Macaulay and his blackening 
of M.’s face, and to a long imaginary address to 
Macaulay for flying at great men, as the canaille of 
themselves are ever prone to do. ‘Come out of 
that, I tell you, you big blockhead—big as you 
look, you low miserable creature, you!’ At 
another time Carlyle, after reading in Macaulay's 
‘ History of England,’ laid down the book and 
said, ‘ Flow on, thou shining river.’ 

“ Annie (Mrs. Gilchrist) called on Mrs. Carlyle, 
whose husband was in great misery over his 
proofs—always is, alters and re-alters always, 
and won’t let them alone. Mrs. Carlyle reads 
them and suggests alterations. Carlyle begins 
by calling her a fool, and so on, and ends often, 
after a few days, by saying ‘he thinks he shall 
strike out so-and-so.’ 

“Carlyle writes best when he is obliged to 
write fast. One of his best things (in Mrs. Car- 
lyle’s opinion) is‘ Johnson’ so written. A com- 
mission, and he tied to time. Notwithstanding all 
Carlyle has written, he still writes with difficulty, 
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with labour, as he always has written. ‘A 
mistake, Carlyle’s writing such long works, gets 
tired out before he has done, the end gets feeble.’ 
Annie asked what Mrs. Carlyle thought her 
husband's best work? ‘The French Revolution’ 
her favourite, though perhaps ‘ Cromwell’ the 
best written book. ‘ Mr. Carlyle never complains 
of serious things, but if his finger is cut, the 
house is turned upside down; one must hold it, 
and another get plaster.’ ”’ 


Astronomical Notes for October 


Tue Sun rises in the latitude of Greenwich on 
the first day of this month at 6h. 2m. in the 
morning, and sets at 5h. 37m. in the evening; 
on the lith he rises at 6h. 18m., and sets at 
5h. 15m.; and on the 21st he rises at 6h. 35m. 
and sets at 4h. 53m. The Moon will enter her 
First Quarter at 9h. 11m. (Greenwich time) on the 
evening of the lst ; become Full at lh. 18m. on 
the afternoon of the 8th; enter her Last Quarter 
at 9h. 51m. on the morning of the 15th ; become 
New at lh. 27m. on the afternoon of the 23rd; 
and enter her First Quarter again at Sh. 18m. on 
the morning of the 3lst. She will be in perigee, 
or nearest the Earth, about half-past five o'clock 
on the morning of the 8th (when exceptionally 
high tides may be expected), and in apogee, or 
farthest from us, about half-past 6 o’clock on that 
of the 21st. No eclipses or other special pheno- 
mena of importance are due this month. The 
planet Mercury will be at greatesi eastern elonga- 
tion from the Sun on the 30th, and will be visible 
after sunset in the latter part of the month, 
situated in the western part of the constellation 
Scorpio, and almost due west of Jupiter. Venus 
is a morning star, diminishing in brightness ; 
during the month she will pass in a south- 
easterly direction through the constellation Leo, 
a little to the south of its brightest star, Regulus, 
on the 7th; she will be in conjunction with the 
waning Moon on the 19th. Mars rises through- 
out the month a little before midnight, being in 
the constellation Cancer; he continues to 
increase slowly in brightness, and will be in 
conjunction with the Moon (about 6} degrees to 
the north of her) on the 17th. Jupiter is in the 
eastern part of Scorpio, and sets earlier each 
evening—about 6 o'clock at the end of the month 
—soon after which he will cease to be visible. 
Saturn is near the boundary of the constellations 
Scorpio and Sagittarius, setting about 9 o’clock 
in the evening, and earlier each night; he will 
be a short distance to the west of the crescent 
Moon on the 28th, their conjunction having 
taken place in the afternoon of that day. 

W. T. LYNN. 


CorrecTion.—On page 1001 of our last 
number “American Interests in the South 
African War’’ should read “American In- 
terest,’’ etc. 
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Silas K. Hocking’s new story, ‘‘The Awakening of Anthony Weir,” 
will be commenced in our November Number 
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Science and Widcovery 


BY PROFESSOR R, A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 





Barren Lands Made 
Fertile 


Tue transformation of 
arid lands into fertile 
regions by irrigation shows 
in a very remarkable way 
how readily Nature re- 
sponds to man’s efforts to 
improve her. There are 
six million acres of culti- 
vated land along the Nile, 
every yard of which is 
irrigated, and where the 
irrigation ends the desert 
begins. In the United 
States vast areas of what 
was once barren land have 
been made fertile in the 
same way, and some details 
as to what has actually 
been accomplished are given 
in the Year Book just issued 
by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. The accom- 
panying pair of illustrations show the marvel- 
lous change which irrigation makes in the 
character of a region; but few people realise 
the great extent to which such transformations 
have been made. By far the most productive 
and highest-priced agricultural lands in America 
are in what is known as the arid region, and 
have been made fertile by irrigation ; in fact, 








Fic. 1.—APPEARANCE OF IRRIGATION CANAL WHEN FIRST COMPLETED 


the largest yield of nearly every staple crop is 
obtained from irrigated lands. Colorado leads 
all the States in the Union in her output of 
precious metals, but the value of the product of 
her farms is nearly double that of her mines. 
California and Utah, and nearly every one of 
the arid States of the West, similarly owe 
their wealth and prosperity to irrigation. But 

though so much has been 








Fic. 2.—1RRIGATION CANAL TEN YEARS AFTER COMPLETION 
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done there is a strong feeling 
in favour of further develop- 
ment, and the twentieth 
century will probably see the 
material conquest of the 
East by the West through 
the irrigation of the hundred 
million acres of barren lands 
in the Western States, and 
the growth of population 
which will follow their con- 
version into fruit groves and 
fertile pastures. 


Sight Without Eyes 


Anmats which dwell in 
deep subterranean caves, 
shut off from sunlight, are 
blind, and seem naturally to 
prefer darkness to light. Dr. 
C. H. Eigenmann has re- 
cently made some interest- 
ing observations of the effect 
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of light on fishes of this kind, which live in the caves of the 
Mississippi Valley. He kept the fishes in an aquarium from 
which all light was excluded; and he found that though they 
were blind, they were sensitive to light. When a ray of light 
from a small mirror was reflected upon them, they became 
unessy at once, and got out of its way as rapidly as possible. 
Two of the fishes kept in a pail in a cellar were quietly 
floating, but when a lighted match was held above them they 
at once darted to the bottom and sides of the pail, though the 
match was too far away for the heat to be felt. The same 
observation was made on a number of the fishes, and it was 
found that immediately a match was struck the fishes moved 
rapidly away from the light. In order to test further the 
sensitiveness of the fishes to light, a long and deep aquarium 
was constructed and divided into two parts by a partition 
reaching nearly to the bottom. Either half of the aquarium 
could be darkened at will. It was found in every case that 
the fishes moved to the dark compartment and avoided the 
light one. There can thus be no doubt that these blind fishes 
are able to distinguish light from dark, though they are 
perfectly blind. They have no eyes, yet, in a limited sense, 
they can see. 


A Birthplace of Icebergs 


Some of the most striking photographs of icefields and 
glaciers ever taken were obtained by Mr. E. J. Garwood, 
during an expedition to Spitzbergen, with Sir Martin Conway, 
and a few are given in a recent number of the “ Quarterly 
Journal cf the Geological Society,” from which the accom- 
panying reproductions have been made. The first picture is 
a panoramic view showing the main ice-streams entering 
King’s Bay in west Spitzbergen. The second view shows 
icebergs floating off from King’s Glacier, and it is given 
additional interest by the fact that it was taken at midnight. 
The rate of movement of these rivers of ice is much greater 
than that of the glaciers of Switzerland. Mr. Garwood’s 
observations show that the King’s Bay Glacier is pushed 
downwards into the sea at the rate of about twenty-five 
feet per day. The icebergs do not appear to be formed by 
any strain on the ice due to a sudden fall in the ground 
along the edge of the coast, but are caused primarily by the 
action of the tides. As the tide rises, the end of the glacier 
submerged in the water is forced upwards, and, after a while, 
a strip of ice is broken off and floats away as an iceberg. 
When the tide falls, the support of the water is withdrawn, 
and another strip of ice is removed as before. Mr. Garwood’s 
pictures give a realistic representation of a region in which 
icebergs are thus launched upon the sea. 


New Fruits 


THE announcement was recently made that a British horti- 
culturist had succeeded in obtaining a fertile cross between a 
raspberry and a blackberry—that is, a fruit which combines 
the qualities of both these berries. The production of a hybrid 
between these two plants was, however, repeatedly accom- 
plished in the United States some time ago. A series of 
raspberry-blackberry hybrids obtained by Mr. Burbank was 
in many respects the most remarkable ever produced between 
distinct species. The most noteworthy of the hybrids is 
named Primus, and is a cross between the Western dew- 
berry and Siberian raspberry. It is remarkable that the fruit 
of this hybrid ripens several weeks before either of its parents, 
and exceeds them considerably both in productiveness and 
size of fruit, though retaining the general appearance and 
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ICEBERGS FORMING FROM KING’S GLACIER, SPITZBERGEN, AT HALF-TIDE 


(VIEW TAKEN AT MIDNIGHT BY MR. E. J. 


combined flavours of both. At one time it 
was thought almost impossible to effect a cross 
between the black currant and gooseberry, but 
this has been accomplished by several experi- 
menters in England. The fruit is slightly larger 
than a black currant, and in colour resembles a 
dark-red gooseberry. The flavour is that of 
the gooseberry, decidedly and very agreeably 
mingled with that of the black currant. Dr. 
J. H. Wilson, of Aberdeen, has lately produced 
some hybrids of this kind, and his results give 
reason for believing that the new fruit may 
eventually be cultivated by fruit-growers. 


The Psychology of Blunders 


EvrERYONE knows the curious mistakes in 
speech and writing which come under the heads 
of lapsus lingue and lapsus calami. A thread 
of thought is lost for a moment, and the tongue 
or the pen commits us to a meaningless, if not 
ludicrous, expression. Mr. H. H. Bawden has 
brought together some hundreds of these mental 
lapses and studied them from a psychological 
point of view. Some of the instances he gives 
are most amusing. As examples of slips of the 
tongue, he mentions, among many others, the 
case of a person who said he was going out to 
get a “ bresh of freth air,’’ and another who said 
he was going out “on the corch to pool,” 
instead of out “on the porch to cool.”” Many 
transpositions of this kind are doubtless manu- 
factured, but a large residuum is made up of real 
aberrations in speech and inadvertences of 
expression.’ These are regarded by the psycho- 
logist as lapses to a primitive condition. Just 
as walking is a series of incipient falls forward, 
checked at the proper moment by involuntary 
action, so our ordinary speech and writing are 
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acquired accomplishments, and immediately the 
attention is removed from them we commit 
mistakes. People who are aftlicted with aphasia 
have not complete control over their tongues, 
and there are others who are unable to write a 
reasonable sentence, although they are perfectly 
sane in other respects. Mr. Bawden inclines to 
the view that the lapses he has studied in such 
detail represent touches of the diseased mind, 
thus suggesting that our ordinary experience 
borders on the abnormal, and that it is only by 
an effort we are kept from becoming irrespon- 
sible babblers. 


Connection between Indian Famines 
and Nile Floods 


Ir was pointed out by Mr. Willcocks a few 
years ago that famine years in India are gene- 
rally years when the Nile floods are low in 
Egypt. Mr. J. Eliot, the Government meteoro- 
iogist for India, has just published the results of 
a detailed investigation of this statement, and 
he has not only been able to confirm it, but also 
finds that the connection between the Nile floods 
and the south-west monsoon rainfall in India 
(more especially Western India) is more exact 
and complete than has been supposed. The 
general conclusion from the investigation is that 
the years in which the south-west monsoon rains 
are below the average in Western India are years 
of low Nile flood, and that the years of heavier 
rains in India are years of high Nile floods. It 
thus appears that the two agricultural countries, 
Egypt and India, dependent almost solely for 
their prosperity on the distribution and amount 
of rainfall, are similarly affected by general 
meteorological conditions and variations of con- 
ditions from one year to another. 
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Milk Preserved Fresh by Pressure 


Heat, cold, and chemicals have all been used 
as means of preserving fresh milk for a long 
period, and the effect of pressure has now been 
tried, the experiments being described in the 
United States Experiment Station Record. 
Several hundreds of samples of milk were sub- 
jected for various lengths of time to pressures 
from a few hundred pounds to 100 tons. In 
each experiment a duplicate sample received 
the same treatment in every respect except pres- 
sure, and the results in the two cases were com- 
pared. At ordinary temperatures, pressures less 
than ten tons to the square inch were found not 
to delay the souring of milk as compared with 
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the check samples. Pressures of thirty tons for 
one hour delayed the souring for twenty-four 
hours, and pressures from seventy-nine to ninety- 
five tons for from five minutes to an hour de- 
layed souring two to seven days. The best 
results from a practical point of view were 
obtained with pressures of ten to fifteen tons for 
about the same number of days. In none of the 
experiments, however, were the bacteria in the 
milk found to be completely destroyed by pres- 
sure. Germs of typhoid fever, tuberculosis, 
anthrax, and other diseases, which had been 
previously added to the milk, were not killed 
when subjected to pressures of ten to fifteen 
tons for eight days. 

















The Fireside Club 


LITERARY COMPETITIONS 


GREAT VICTORIANS 


Answer to Sixth Acrostic 
DARWIN 


He needs no monument of bronze or stone, 
Since Darwinism o’er the world is known. 
From distant isles a thousand facts he brought, 
In far America he knowledge sought. 

From mankind down to reptiles tombed in clay, 
Patient he conned the riddle every day. 

And counted, if the truth he might but learn, 
No work too hard, no obstacle too stern, 

No fact too small; in insect as in man, 

He saw the working of a mighty plan. 

To him was much of Nature’s book revealed ; 
Beginning, end, God’s providence has sealed. 


Only made known in his unchanging word— 
First “He created”; last ‘“ Day of the Lord.” 


The prize of Five Suiuines is awarded to Miss 
M. Fauconer, Elder Bank, Duns, N.B. 
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A NEW COMPETITION 
(May to August) 


ANSWER 


Very few of the competitors who pursued from 
month to month the search for these twenty-six 
missing words, guessed even at the end that the 
“sequence familiar to all readers of English,” in 
which their initial letters were ultimately to be 
re-arranged, would prove none other than the English 
alphabet. 

The prize of Two Gurveas is awarded to Miss 
L. M. Pemez, Broomhill, Inverness, who has quite 
outdistanced all the other would-be solvers. The 
required words run in the following alphabetical 
order: Alcestis (21), Busy (8), Common (6), Defini- 
tion (9), Exchange (14), Flower (1), Garden (2), 
Home (10), Impediments (11), Journeys (26), Kentish 
(22), Light (7), Minutes (20), Name (5), Old (24), 
Prophetic (18), Queen (15), Recreation (13), Shining 
(3), Turf (4), Unwilling (23), Voice (16), Wealthiest 
(25) Xanadu (12), Youth (17), Zephyrus (19). 


A variety of new Literary Competitions will begin 
with our next number. 
4D 
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Wives, Mothers, and Maids 


TALKS IN COUNCIL 


The Thorny Way 


Tue little foxes of Scripture that spoiled the 
grapes in Eastern vineyards injured the 
prospective crop not so much from wantonness 
as from indifference. What cared they for 
grapes? What could the green or purple fruitage 
matter to any carnivorous creature? They 
wanted to burrow in the earth, to powder their 
downy coats with the soil, and brush it clean 
away with their clawed feet, to bite their way 
through the trailing vine tendrils, which seemed 
to them needless obstructions, to tear down the 
screens of foliage that hid the limits of the vine- 
yard—no more, but it sufficed to effect the ruin 
of the vintage. 

It is not great storms that keep our firmament 
dark, nor profound griefs that turn the current 
of most lives, nor hopeless bereavements that 
clothe the majority in garments of woe; rather 
is it the frequency of little disappointments that 
breaks the habit of hope. 

The usage of looking on the sunny side is both 
an art and a science; like genius, it is a natural 
gift, but, in common with genius, it would effect 
little if not supplemented by perseverance. 
Most people recognise the necessity of occasional 
effort towards cheerfulness without under- 
standing the habit of cheerfulness ; indeed, some- 
times the depressed say of another, “ She is so 
cheerful,” with an accent of reproach. Yet we 
recognise that the presence of such is like sunny 
weather; we smile when they approach us, we 
laugh when they speak, and when they go away 
we know that their presence has revived us like 
a current of fresh air through a close room. We 
wonder why, and then we say, “ Ah, she has 
good spirits, is not sensitive like us, does not let 
trifles worry her.” 

Extraneous things are aids to cheerfulness, 
yet. though we recognise this in the case of 
others, we do not prescribe them for our own de- 
pressions. We take flowers to hospitals and 
decorate the rooms of invalids, yet we darken our 
windows when we ourselves are sad, and sit in- 
doors amid dun-coloured wall papers and draggled 
lace curtains when we are out of spirits. When we 
are well we know that a pretty dress raises our 
courage, that a pretty room restores our serenity, 
that the pleasantest people we know stand out 
before the eyes of our imagination from the 
background they have built up for themselves ; 
yet we deduce no theory from such observations. 
Sir John Lubbock, now Lord Avebury, says, 
“There is a certain art in keeping ourselves 
happy, and in this respect as in others we 
require to watch over and manage ourselves 
almost as if we were somebody else,” but he 
omits to offer us rules for the attainment of the 
desired result. 
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We would do a great deal to increase the 
happiness of ourselves and those about us could 
we look on the community as sick men and 
women, to be controlled in matters affecting 
their serious well-being, but to be excused or left 
undisturbed over trifles. Let us recognise that 
even the beggar on the highway is ill, and we 
will refrain from flinging the dust of the road 
over him, and will even turn our chariot at the 
cost of some labour to ourselves if the alterna- 
tive is that it shall crush his feet. If we pity 
people we shield their wounds instinctively ; had 
we the habit of pity, we should love all our kind. 

Is anyone belonging to us ill, how careful we 
are then to exclude every cause of disturbance, 
to provide every means of cure; but let him be 
well again, and we resume the earlier habit of 
fault-finding, of indifference. Yet multitudes 
would rather be on a sick bed with love near 
than strong and well in an atmosphere of 
neglect. 

There are people who, possessing virtues, have 
yet a bad effect on their neighbours—people who 
will find cause of argument in each chance 
remark, who will make of conversation an 
irritant instead of a solace, who see nothing in 
any individual but his limitations, whose lips 
would soil the robe of every saint in the 
Calendar. The society of such is debilitating, 
they damp all our ardours, dull all our en- 
thusiasms; it takes us a day or two to pass from 
under the cloud that emanates from them. 
When such belong to us and have pro- 
prietary rights in us, unhappy are we! Nothing 
darkens the world like the faults of those be- 
longing to us, those near us—faults which seem 
to us so uureasonable, so unnecessary, without 
which their possessor would be so lovable. 

When these things disturb us, let us ask our- 
selves if there is anything in us that needlessly 
frets others. Have we a love for the last word, 
a habit of carping, a want of charity, a prone- 
ness to unedifying gossip? If so, let us amend. 
Our betterment will not only encourage others 
but gladden ourselves. We miss the lessons of 
this great training school unless we are steadily 
working our way upwards from class to class. 
When we are cheerful we radiate cheerfulness— 
the flower we wear, the ribbon with which we 
adorn ourselves, carries its message of gladness ; 
how much more the smile in our eyes ! 

Mrs. Alcott’s advice to her gifted daughter 
Louisa was “ Count up your blessings.” In the 
family life the miseries loomed much larger—the 
common everyday miseries of poverty, of shabby 
surroundings, of the absence of all the little 
familiar aids to joy. Yet there were blessings 
outside the close pressure of these painful things, 
and the wise mother taught the clever daughter 
to look for them. 
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We often talk among ourselves about bearing 
one another’s burdens; we think we should be 
able to do it if need arose, meanwhile we are at 
no pains to withhold our straws from over- 
loaded shoulders. We know that this one is 
generous but irritable, and we offer the remark 
that, we are sure, will offend. We know that 
that one is immutably just but stern, yet we 
bring our shortcoming for judgment and rail at 
the hardness we knew it would meet with; thus 
we provoke others to their besetting sin. 

When we dislike people it is usually because 
of one quality which annoys us, and on which we 
are prone to dwell to the exclusion of the multi- 
tude of points we may have in common. Let 
people have a hundred sources of harmony and 
one of antagonism, the chances are that it is of 
the latter they will speak when they meet or 
when they discuss each other. And so the 
current of unrest keeps seething, and we our- 
selves stir the cauldron of pain. 


Wives, Mothers, and Maids 


Answers to Correspondents 


Omega (1).—When storing newspaper cuttings, 
if you would draw a line with pen and ink under 
a word which indicates the subject of the 
paragraph, it would be very easy afterwards 
to arrange them alphabetically in groups. (2) 
Boiled starch is the best medium for mounting 
photographs in albums. 

B. A. F.—-Take your holidays in other lands 
when you can, unless you have the option of 
visiting beautiful and little-known nooks at 
home. Twenty hours after your departure 
from London you can be among the Alps, six 
hours from leaving London you will be on 
French soil. For an autumn outing you would 
like Dieppe, if you cannot go farther south. 
The return fare from London, second class, is 
only £1 6s. 8d., and the cost of residence there is 
no more, if as much, as at home. The town is 
healthy and exceedingly interesting. 

VERITY. 


Our Chess Page 


SOLVING COMPETITION PROBLEMS 


No. 13.—By Mrs. FaGan 
Motto: Pluto 


BLACK—6 MEN 
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White mates in two moves 


No. 14.—By P. K. Trax 
Motto: Vox Populi 


BLACK—5 MEN 
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WHITE—8 MEN 


White mates in three moves 


With these two problems the solving competition is closed. Solutions must be sent in by 


October 22. 


Solutions to Problems 7 and 8 
published July 1900 


No. 7.—By G. J. SLaTerR 


BLACK WHITE 
(P—B 5 Q—Q Kt 7 ch 
White |K—B5 Q4ch 
Q—QR7;K—K5 Q—Q7 
K—KB3 Kt—QB3 
K—K3 P—K4 


No. 8.—By G. H. Ciursam 


The intended solution was Q ~ P, but, as 
several correspondents have pointed out, it is 


cooked by R x P on Kt 6. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor “The Leisure Hour,’ Paternoster Row, 
London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 


envelope. 
1099 








The Leisure Hour Eisteddfod 


COMPETITION 21 
Open to all our readers. 
THE BEST SYNOPSIS of Mr. Louis Becke’s new story ‘‘Tom Wallis.’ 


One Prize of a Guinea, Two Prizes of Half-a-Guinea, Four Prizes of Five Shillings, 
and Five of Half-a-Crown. 
The story appears in our pages from May to October. No synopsis to exceed two pages of foolscap. 


RULES 
i. Every competitor must cut out the Histeddfod ticket, given on p. 13 of advertisements, and fasten the 
ticket to the outside of envelope containing his or her Essay. 
2. All Essays to be written on one side of the paper only. 


3. Competitions to be addressed to the Editor, “‘ Leisure Hour,” 56 Paternoster Row, London, £.c., not 
later than October 19, 1900. 





Our Wert Volume 


A new serial story 
“THE AWAKENING OF ANTHONY WEIR” 
By SILAS K. HOCKING 


Will appear in our next Volume, commencing in November. 


Among papers which will appear in early numbers are : 


THE SIEGE OF SHANGHAI. By One who was in it. 
TRAVANCORE. By General Sir George B. Wolseley, K.C.B. 


ABOUT THE LESS-KNOWN LAND OF BURNS. Illustrated article by 
Barrington Macgregor. 


ON THE RIVER PLATE. Travel Papers by Louis Becke. 





SHORT STORIES 


BY 
ETHEL TURNER, 


LESLIE KEITH, 


M. H. CORNWALL LEGH, anp ornenrs. 
1100 
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On Choice of Foods. 


Young housewives sometimes find it 
hard to choose between different 
qualities of foods. There are two 
articles, however, which need no 
hesitation. 

Among Corn Flours Brown & 
Polson’s Patent brand is the “* Recog- 
nised Best.” Experienced housewives 
concede it has a distinctive delicacy of 
flavour, and is really more economical 
than cheaper kinds, because it goes 
further. 

For baking, Brown & Polson’s 
Paisley Flour is acknowledged an im- 
provement on yeast and baking 
powder. It makes beautifully light 
and digestible pan-bread, scones, and 
cakes, and with an ease and certainty 
unattainable by the use of other 
faising agents. 








Choose « « « 


Brown & Polson’s 


“patent” Corn Flour | Paisley Flour 


For Delicious | For Successful 
Puddings. Home-Baking. 




















ROWLANDS’ 
ODONTO 


WHITENS THE TEETH, 
PREVENTS DECAY, 
SWEETENS THE BREATH. 
Free from Acid or Gritty Ingredients. 


SoLD BY STORES AND CHEMISTS, AND A, ROWLAND 
& SONS, HATTON GARDEN, LONDON. 











THREE CHEERS FOR THE 


RED 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


COFFEE. 


Delicious for Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less —— it being so much stronger 


ordinary Coffee. 


SOLD THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 








NESTLE’S 
FOOD 


Nestlé’s Food is the Food which does not require 
the addition of cow’s milk. It is the Infant Food 
which possesses especial value in hot weather a 
food which saves thousands of lives from Cholera 
Infantum every year. It requires the addition of 
water only in preparation. The nourishing ele- 
ments of cow’s milk are in the Food itself. 

Sample Tin, with Medical Testimony, sent free in the British 
Isles on application to H. NESTLE, 48 Cannon Street, London, E.C 





THE BEST 
FOR INFANTS. 





















A PURE MANUFACTURE 
OF SO YEARS STANDIN 


5 
GOLD MEDALS 


mono AKING 
omens OW DER 





























The Proprietors of 


MELLIN'S 
FOOD 


have secured the Only 


GOLD MEDAL 


awarded for Infants’ Foods 
at the 


PARIS 
EXHIBITION. 


MELLIN’S FOOD when prepared makes 
a perfect food for the youngest child. 





Samples Post Free. Mention this paper. 


MELLIN’S FOOD WORKS, PECKHAM, S.E. 








sae. 
{End of matter. 
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POPULAR HISTORICAL TALES 
By DEBORAH ALCOCK .. . 


HERE is no more interesting way ot receiving, and retaining in the memory, an 
impression of a historical period, than by reading a tale written by one who, while 
exercising a powerful imagination, has taken the trouble to carefully read the 
records of the period chosen. Such stories EDUCATE as well as interest. No time 
is wasted in the enjoyment of such hooks. 


| DRE: ADRIAN. 4 Story of 014 Hottand. 


With many Illustrations. Laige crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 


This story deals with the thrilling experiences and episodes 
of the Dutch struggle with Spain in the sixteenth century. 


“From beginning to end the story is vividly interesting, and reading it 
should stir and strengthen Protestant impulses.”—CHRISTIAN WORLD. 


“Many of the scenes—as, for instance, the great siege of Antwerp—are 
picturesquely given.”—-SPECTATOR. 


“A thoroughly well-written and interesting story, true to history and 
well studied in the details. The book is a really good illustration of 


. RUSHED 
YET CONQUERING. 


A Story of ... 
** Constance and Bohemia.” 


By the Author of “The Spanish 
Brothers.” With Illustrations 
drawn by W. S. Sracey, and 
Engravings by E. Wuymrer. Crown 8vo. 6s. cloth boards. 

The book gives a complete and authentic sketch of the trial and 
martyrdom of John Huss, and of his influence in later days in 
Bohemia. It is needless to commend any book by the author of ‘* The 
Spanish Brothers,” and this will be found fully up to the high level 
attained by earlier works from the same pen. It abounds in incident, 
and while riveting the attention of the reader, conveys much informa- 
tion and teaching of the highest value. 

H . “ an excellent historical tale."-GLASGOW HERALD. 
“4 “A chapter of history in an extremely interesting form.”—THE TIMES. 


ed 


ENEVIEVE ; ok, THE CHILDREN OF PORT ROYAL. 
A Story of Old France. 


With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. cloth boards. 

This story gives a picture of the religious life of France in the time of Pascal. In connection with 
the most interesting experiences of Genévieve, the heroine of the story, the influence of Pascal, and the 
conflicting religious forces of his day are very ably set forth. 

“An exceedingly well-studied tale. Well worth reading.”.GUARDIAN,. 


THE KING’S SERVICE. A Story of the Thirty Years’ War. 


Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 
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Shilling Tales by Miss Alcock. For Boys and Girts 


THE LITTLE CAPTIVES, PRISONERS OF HOPE. THE WELL IN 
and other Stories, A Story of the Faith. THE ORCHARD. 
Including “ The Cloak in Pledge,” “The on on 2 ‘ 
Story of a Poor Scholar,” and “ ‘4 Ohild o a ane TanGas ot die | A Protestant Tale of the Time of 
; of the Sun, Sues. the French Rey olution. 
With 19 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 
cloth. | Illustrated. Orown 8vo. 4g, cloth. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 9g, cloth. 








Published by the RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, INCORPORATED, 56 Paternoster Row, London. 
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POPULAR ANNUAL GIFT-BOOKS. 
NOW READY. 


The Girls Own Annual. 


The Twenty-first Volume of the “Girl’s Own Paper.” 


8s. handsome cloth; 9s, 6d. cloth, gilt side and edges ; 12s, 6d, half-morocco. 
(For School and other Lending Libraries, the Annual is sold in Two Volumes, strongly bound in vellum, 
cloth backs, cloth sides, 8s, the two.) 


IT CONTAINS— 
4 Serial Stories; 27 Short Stories; 6 Papers on the 
Language of Girls; 5 Papers on Bread-Winning at 
Home ; ii Papers on How to Grow Apples and Pears; 
6 of Lady Hamilton’s Letters to Girls entering Life’s 
Battle; 4 Papers on the Face and its Blemishes; 
13 Medical Papers by the *“‘New Doctor” and ‘“ Medi- 
eus”’; 100 Cookery Recipes; 12 Dress Papers; Advice 
as to New Music; Games and Pastimes for Girls; and 
a host of other Papers Universally Useful, Intelligently Inter- 
esting, Pleasant, Popular, and Pictorial, by Writers and Artists 
who know how to provide what is appropriate for Girls and 


their Mothers. 


“ A better present for a bright, gentle girl cannot be imagined.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


“Tt is quite an encyclopeedia in the matter of information.” 
SCHOOLMASTER. 


The Boy’s Own Annual. 


8s. handsome cloth; 9s. 6d. cloth, gilt side and edges; 12s. 6d. balf-morocco. 
(for School and other Lending Libraries, the Annual is sold in Two Volumes, strongly bound in vellum, 
cloth backs, cloth sides, 8s, the two.) 
IT CONTAINS— 
832 Pages of Reading and Pictures, with 14 Coloured 
or Tinted Plates; 12 Serial Stories, and a host of shorter 
Tales by W. CLARK RUSSELL, JULES VERNE, G. A. HENTY, 
G. MANVILLE FENN, Davip Ker, Dr. A. N. MALAN, JOHN A. 
Hiaernson, J. HAVELOCK JERRAM, WILLIAM SUTHERLAND, 
W. E. Cuts, PAuL BLAKE, V. L. Gorne, R. W. K. EDwArRpDs, 
Frep. P. Gipson, F. B. ForREsTeR, A. H. WALL, and many 
other Writers for Boys; Adventures on Sea and Land; 
Boys’ Pets; B.0.P. Interviews; Indoor Amusements— 
Carioon Entertainments, Chess, Conjuring, Conundrums, Foun- 
dry, Gymnastics, Magic Figures, Polygons and Squares, Mathe- 
matical Catches, Mysterious Turk, Mystic Cabinet, Photo- 
graphy, Skeletonising Leaves, Wire Working, &c. &c.; Outdoor 
Sports—Bicycling, Field-Hunting, Fishing, Football, Kites, 
Pellet Blow, Photography, Sailing, Swimming, Training for 
School Sports; Boys’ Songs, with Music; Boys’ Note-Book ; 
What to Do each Month of the Year. 
“ An inexhaustible store of entertainment.”— BooksELLER. 


“ There is nothing to touch it.”—DAILy CHRONICLE, 
“A very feast of fat things.” —OHRISTIAN. 


PUBLISHED AT 56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 
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20 
WHO ARE THE HAPPY, WHO ARE THE FREE? 
Bre sey YOU TELL ME, AND ’LL TELL THEE. 
hy Those who have tongues that never lie, | To Friend or to Foe, 
y Truth on the lip, truth in the eye, To all above and to all below; 





THESE ARE THE HAPPY, THESE ARE THE FREE; SO MAY IT BE WITH THEE AND ME, 
What Higher Aim can Man attain than Conquest over Human Pain? 


DRAWING AN OVERDRAFT ON THE BANK OF LIFE. 
Late Hours, Fagged, Unnatural Excitement, Breathing Impure Air, Too 
Rich Food, Alcoholic Drink, Gouty, Rheumatic, and other Blood Poisons, 
Fevers, Feverish Influenza Colds, Sleeplessness, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Skin Eruptions, Pimples on the Face, Want of Appetite, 


Use 
ENO’S 





‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


It is Pleasant, Soothing, Cooling, Health-Giving, Refreshing, and Invigorating. 
YOU CANNOT OVERSTATE ITS GREAT VALUE IN KEEPING THE BLOOD PURE AND FREE FROM DISEASE. 
It Prevents Diarrhea and Removes it in the early stages. 


EVERYTHING but the Plainest Food Disagreed with me.—‘ Onslow Gardens, London, 8.W.—Sir, allow me to 

express my gratitude for the wonderful PREVENTIVE OF SICK HEADACHE you have given to the world in 
ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” For two years and a half I suffered from Sick Headache. Five months ago I commenced 
taking your “FRUIT SALT” daily, and have not had one headache during that time ; whereas formerly everything but 
the plainest food disagreed with me. I am now almost indifferent as to diet. I cannot thank you sufficiently for con- 
ferring on me such a benefit.—I am, Sir, yours gratefully, TRUTH.’ 


‘ As an Illustration of the Beneficial Effects of ENO’S ‘‘ FRUIT SALT,”’ I give the particulars of the case 

of one of my friends. SLUGGISH ACTION of the LIVER and BILIOUS HEADAOHE so affected him that he was 
obliged to live upon only a few articles of diet, and to be most sparing in their use. This did nothing in effecting a cure, 
although persevered in for twenty-five years, and also consulting eminent members of the faculty. By the use of your 
“FRUIT SALT,” he now ENJOYS VIGOROUS HEALTH; he has never had a Headache or Constipation since he com- 
menced to use it, and can partake of his food in a hearty manner. You may well extend its use pro bono publico, I find it 
makes a VERY REFRESHING and INVIGORATING drink.—I remain, yours faithfully, Verrras.” (From the late Rev. 
J. W. Neil, Holy Trinity Church, North Shields.) 


The effect of ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon any DISORDERED and FEVERISH CONDITION is SIMPLY 
MARVELLOUS. It is, in fact, NATURE’S OWN REMEDY, and an UNSURPASSED ONE. 
CAUTION. —See Capsule marked ENO’S ‘ PRUIT SALT.’ Without it you have a WORTHLESS imitation. 
Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


An Annual Gift-Book. 


“ We can recommend no better present than this handsome volume.” 


SPECTATOR, 
TSE 


LEISURE HOUR 


ANNUAL 
For 1900. 


Contains 1100 pp., with numerous Illustrations and Coloured Frontispiece. 


Price 7s. 6d. in handsome cloth. 














The Annual Volume contains the two Popular Illustrated Stories— 


THE ALABASTER BOX. By Sir Wattsr Besanv. 
TOM WALLIS: a Tale of the South Seas. 


By Louis BECKE. 
The Volume also contains: 
R. L. Stevenson.—R. D. Blackmcre.— William Comper. 
Dr. Kennedy.—Thomas Barker.--Lyon Play- 
The Iron Duke. 


BIOGRAPHY— 
Ruskin. 
—Archibald Forbes. 
fair. -Frederick Treves.—Thomas Pringle. 
STORIES AND SKETCHES— 
By E. Renrou. Ester, Lesiiz KeirH, IDA LeEMoxX, 
BEatRiceE M. Hicks, MicuaEL A. MORRISON, Mary 




















INTERESTING PAPERS 
By the OouNTERss OF MEATH, EpWARL WHYMPER, E. M. 








Wimperis, The Right Hon. JAMEs Brycr, M.P., W. J. 
GoRDON, ERNEST M. Jessop, Rev. ALDERMAN FLEMING 
WiLiiAms, Dr. 8. G. GREEN, JoHN M. Bacox, Marte A, 
BELLoc, M. E. PALGRAVE, HELEN ZIMMERN, AUGUSTINE 
BIRRELL, F, T. BULLEN, J. P. Hopson, A. R. QuinTON, 
GopbaRrD H. ORPEN, and others. 


SYMPOSIA ON BETTING, AND THE GROWTH OF 
OUR GREAT CITIES - 
By The EARL or ABERDEEN, The EARL OF MEATH, Sir H. 


' 
OAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, HEAD-MASTERS OF RuGpy, Sr. | 


Pau.’s, Dutwicn, Leys, Mint Hint. Scmoors, Sir A. 
ARNOLD, Sir E. RussEw, and others. 





| 


KERNAHAN, KATHLEEN DESMOND, LAURENCE M. Gibson, 
ADELA E. ORPEN, H. M. CORNWALL-LEGH, TIGHE 
HOPKINS, FREDERICK LANGBRIDGE, LILY-WATSON. 

NATURAL HISTORY PAPERS.—Varieties, Over-Sea 
Notes, Chess, &c. 

WIVES, MOTHERS, AND MAIDS. THE LEISURE 
HOUR ‘‘ EISTEDDFOD.”——THE FIRESIDE CLUB, 
&c., &e. 

“ Full of excellent and profitable reading.”—TIMEs. 
“ A magazine of information in the best sense of the phrase.” 
PALL MALL GAZETTE. 





Published at 56 PATERNOSTER ROW. LONDON. 
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THE SAPPER AND MINER 





A CHILD rises practically unharmed from a 
tumble that would break the bones of a 
grown person. Is it because of the special 
providence which is supposed to watch over 
children and fools? No, it is because of 
the difference in framework. By accident I 
drop my indiarubber match-box on the 
pavement. I am not disturbed about that 
bit of personal property. I know I shall 
pick it up uninjured. But had it been my 
churchwarden clay pipe! Ah, then, to be 
sure. 

That’s the difference between the young- 
ster and its grandfather. The frame of the 
one is yet soft and elastic, that of the other 
hard and brittle. And not the bones only, 
indeed, but the whole body. This hardening 
process begins early and keeps on until we 


are done with the lumbering omnibuses that | 


we call bodies. 

After middle-age we turn fasi from india- 
rubber into baked clay. Wherever the blood 
flows it deposits earthy matter which tends 
to clog the heart and arteries and impede 
the circulation; and (the important point) 


interfere with the nutrition, or repairing, of 


the machine. The greater number of people 


past sixty suffer more or less from this | 


trouble. For, you must see, as the blood is 
produced by the food we eat, the very things 
which are meant to keep us alive and 
nourish us do, under these circumstances, 
block up the system and cause the condition 
we call old age. 

Eminent authorities claim that if the 
nutrition were not interfered with, life 
might be prolonged indefinitely, which is 
probably true, and shows of what unspeak- 
able consequence it is to do what we can 
to preserve the entire digestive process 
in as good order as possivle. For nearly 
all the complaints from which we suffer 
most are strung right along on the thread 
of a bad digestion—the sapper and miner 
that digs the foundations from under 
us before we half realise what he would 
be at. 

For instance, one says: “ For two years 
I was quite crippled with rheumatism, which 


affected my arms, my legs, and in fact all 
my joints. I was confined to bed for a long 
time, and for two years was scarcely able to 
get about. I saw a doctor and used all 
kinds of rubbing oils and took medicines; 
but nothing did me any real good. My 
husband then recommended me to try 
Mother Seigel's Syrup. I got a bottle from 
Mr. Cowper, chemist, at Bervie, and after 
taking it found great benefit. I continued 
with it, and can say it has been of great 
service to me, as I am able to go about my 
daily calling. You can make what use you 
like of this statement.—Mrs. Jesstz Wart, 
Shieldhill, Bervie, 
“T have for four years,” writes another, 
“suffered from biliousness. At times I 
was very sick. For weeks I was Ifaid 
up, feeling tired, heavy and languid. My 
appetite was poor and I did not care 
for food. I continued like this for six 
months, never feeling weil. I read in a 
small book about Mother Seigel’s Syrup, 
and got a bottle from Youghal, and after 
taking it was much betier. I could eat 
well and my food gave me strength, and 
soon I was well as ever. Since that time 
I have kept well. You may use this siate- 
ment if you wish to do so.—Mrs. EstHer 
CoGHian, Ardmore, Co. Waterford, Ireland.” 
As the water-pipes which supply the 
houses in cities, as well as the drains which 
carry off the waste stuff, often become 
choked and clogged, so the passages of the 
body do; and unless the obstructions are 
speedily removed, disease, and perhaps 
death, follow. The arteries in the head 
may burst and cause sudden death by 
apoplexy; or any of numerous evils may 
result—among them rheumatism, bilious- 
ness, blood poisoning, &c. The prime 
cause is stagnation of the digestive and 
excretive systems—the skin, kidneys, and 
bowels. Keep the stomach and liver active 
by the use of Mother Seigel’s Syrup, and 
the blood pure, and the whole body remains 
clean, strong, and elastic—able to bear 


near Montrose.”—— 





- life’s falls and shocks until it is gathered 


in advanced age like grain fully ripe. 





Entirely free from all Admixtures, 
such as Kola, Malt, Hops, &c. 


NO ALKALI USED TO DARKEN THE COLOUR 


o vee LANCET” (May 27th, 1899) says :—“ The statement that Cadbury’ 's Cocea 1s an absolutely pure are cannot be 
ried ia view of the results of analysis which, in our own hands, this excellent article of f has yie 


contrey 
7 CADBURY'S (« ~~ 1h in Packets and Tins), as other Cocoas are sometimes substituted for the Bdsm oa 
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/CAUTION:— See Twar You Ger 
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(The Celebrated Sweet for Children), 
BEST. CHEAPEST. AND LARGEST ALE, 


as. 
yn wholiseme Given away, and enclosed with every @d. and 1/- bottle a voucher 
2 entitling purchasers to their name or monogram rubber stamp, 
Lancet. Also size. 











free, an improved linen stretcher with the i/- 


\MANUFACTORY-75 SOUTHGATE RD.,LONDON.N. 


8 The unfailing resource of 
every Lady of the House and 
successful Housekeeper. 


Pure, cream-like, nutritious, and easily digested, therefore is eminently 
suitable for invalids. it is a wholesome, delicious article of diet for universal POWDER 
consumption. Eggs often disagree; Bird's Custard never. 


NO EGGS! NO RISK! NO TROUBLE! 














Ss GentePolith 


No Hard Work. 


Spottiswoode & Co. Printers, New-street Square, London. 

















